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THE COMPULSORY MARRIAGE, 



AND 



ITS CONSEaUENCES. 



CHAPTEE I. 

There is nothing gayer than a f^te in 
France ; naturally endowed with the love 
of pleasure, the whole people appear to 
throw off business and care for the time 
being, and put on the wedding garments of 
festivity and enjoyment. 

A bright September day, redolent of per- 
fizmes, fruit, flowers, and all the riches of 
nature with which the air seems laden in 
the provinces towards the South, shone 
forth, and Tours was all gala and merriment : 
— bands of music here, shows there, crowds 
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2 THE COMPULSORY MARRIAGE, 

of pretty, neatly-dressed peasant girls and 
grisettes were running through the streets, 
and, amidst the various groups, the soldieiy 
were scattered, adding colour and light to 
the scene. 

The bridge leading into the town, on the 
high road to Paris, (we write of a day before 
the railway had driven away the heavy 
diligence,) was crowded by the rejoicing 
numbers looking eagerly at sports enacted 
on the water; and pushing their way 
amongst the mass, were the sellers of 
lemonade and cocoa, those peripatetic con- 
veyancers peculiar to the Continent, with 
their little tinkling bell, and heavy cans on 
their shoulders. 

But all pleasures pall at last on the 
weary appetite ; and, as evening drew near, 
the crowds densely filled every possible 
receptacle dedicated to refreshment; the 
streets thinned, the sun set, and ^^ uprose the 
yellow moon ;" and, as she rose, the win- 
dows of the Mairie sparkled, by degrees, with 
many lights to do honour to a ball therein ; 
there were also fireworks without, on the 
river and bridge, to gladden the multitude. 
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The scene certaiDly was a gay one as the 
evening advanced beneath the '^ mantle of 
night;" the hunger-appeased crowds came 
forth once more, re-invigorated, and ready 
for the fiill enjoyment of the gaieties ; the 
bridge once more crowded, its parapets 
seemed like air-suspended masses of living 
beings across the river — b. long line of 
moving humanity. The Mairie was a blazse 
of lights— the river a forest of boats, — ^and, 
amidst the shouts and laughter of the 
crowds, arose, at last, one loud, prolonged 
" Oh-h-h !" as the first rocket shot upwards 
from the river. 

Amidst the illuminations at the Mairie, 
you saw many heads crowding at the 
windows, displaying waving plumes, flowers 
fresh and scented. Here a young, fresh 
fiice smiled, there a more matronly one 
looked youthftil again with pleasure's gleam 
upon it ; and in gay uniforms the heroes 
of sabre and moustache paid willing homage 
to all. Above the din from the bridge 
rose the monotonous roll of every convey- 
uncQ, from the light fly to the lumbering 

b2 



4 THE COMPULSORY MARRIAGE, 

carriage of country build, as it drew up to 
leave its load at the Mairie. 

An assembled and curious multitude at 
the door watched with deUght and eager 
gratification the various parties as they ar- 
rived in their respective vehicles. A merry 
group of yoimg men stood together, well 
placed for seeing, and unhesitatingly made 
their observations on all, encouraged by the 
applauding laughter of their hearers, which 
goaded them on, almost beyond prudence 
occasionally, in their remarks. 

"Oh!" cried, one laughing, as a little 
dark man hurried into the doorway on foot, 
"there's my neighbour going up stairs ; and 
they call this a select ball !" 

" Why shouldn't he be there 1" asked a 
voice. 

" Tiens ! such a question ! he's a chiropo- 
dist or a hair-dresser, I don't know which — 
I know he's a Jew !" 

" That's no reason why he shouldn't go to 
the Mairie," was the reply. 

"My dear fellow, his beinsr a Jew is my 
greatest consolation ; for he lives over my 
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head^ and when I'm studying I hear those 
creaking boots of his walking about like 
Caius Marius among the ruins of Carthage, 
crunching the bricks and mortar." 

'^How can his religion remedy that 
annoyance, Monsieur ? " asked a bystander 
curiously, 

"Why you see, ami, Jews are always 
making bargains, and so will he some day. 
And we are told, on the most ancient au- 
thority, that in sealing a contract they 
always take off their shoes, and give them 
to the contractor. Fate send him a Uttle 
affaire de commerce soon !" 

" Ah ! Mademoiselle Depr^s !" exclaimed 
another, as a lady of a certain age stepped 
from a carriage ; " still vouee d la Viergey all 
in white. She should change her name to 
Deloin. Lovers fight shy, and marriage is 
a vBiy distant perspective." 

" There are no more lotteries in France," 
rejoined a voice ; '^marriage is one." 

^' Pardonnez-moi, ami, 'tis a game of 
hazard ; fate shakes her dice-box, throwing 
doublets all sizes. Time holds the stakes, 
which are won either by a deep hatband, or 
a close widow's cap." 
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As every carnage deposited its load, 
there arose a fresh cry of exultation or mer- 
rimeut ; in some cases a sergent de ville en- 
deavoured to repress the exuberance of 
spirit and speech by words of authority, 
but it generally terminated in his being 
laughed down by the crowd, as he turned 
half sulkily away. And the group of 
young men drew gradually nearer and 
nearer to the door. 

"Tiens!" exclaimed one of them, as two 
gentlemen entered, " Monsieur Silvandy 
without his wife ! Who can that be with 
him ? What a fine, handsome man ! he 
looks like an eccUsiastique" 

^'Oh," answered another, "possibly Sil- 
vandy has brought him here to-night to 
exorcise Madame, and drive her evil spirit 
out on a rocket. What a blessing it would 
be for Silvandy. She is a soupe maigre to 
him — ^he grows thin a vue cCceiV^ 

"She is a Lenten dish of lentils," 
laughed the first, '/ brown and unsavoury." 

And Silvandy passed on with his taJl, 
handsome friend. 

" Our young fellows here have imlicensed 
tongues, Monsieur TAbb^," said the former. 
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wincing under the observations he had 
been foreed to listen to^ in the press at 
the door. 

^^Such an evening breaks down all re- 
straint/' was the quiet rejoinder. "Coming 
from my recent travels m almost undviUzed 
places, this scene appears strange and not 
uninteresting ;- and they paased on. 

**Sur men ame," exclaimed a young 
man. *^ There are two beauties ! Do you 
know them ? What are their names ? 
Strangers they must be — English, perhaps?" 

"No," was the rejoinder, "they are 
speaking French." 

And from a carriage had descended two 
girls of most winning beauty, accompanied 
by a man of middle age, tall and com- 
manding, and a younger one, evidently 
from the likeness, brother of the yomig 
ladies. There was not a word uttered, save 
in praise of them as they passed on and 
mounted the stair. And with them we will 
ascend, leaving the group at the door to 
watch the fresh arrivals. Entering the 
salons, a murmured enquiry met them at 
every step, " Do you know them ?" 
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^^ Where do they come from ?" and a 
dozen others. Almost unconscious of the 
wonder and admiration around them, the 
two beautiful girls crossed the rooms 
already crowded, leaning on their father 
and brother, for in such relationship stood 
the two gentlemen accompanying them, and 
approached an open window to see the dis- 
play of fireworks on the river. 

"How beautifully the moon has risen 
to-night, Henri !" said the fairer of the 
two girls, as she leaned on her brother's 
arm. "And how coquettish too; one 
moment sailing aloft in all her majesty, 
and then again gliding behind a doud like 
a playful child at bo-peep, lingering too, 
and half inclined to go to rest, weary with 
enjoyment.^' 

" The moon would have but httle taste,*' 
he replied, " to dream of sleep with such a 
gay scene to look down upon. See how 
she enjoys it too ; look at her beams 
dancing in hquid rays amongst the harle- 
quin crowd." 

And the two speakers remained awhile 
at the open window, inhaling the soft, balmy 
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air, and looking at the assembled multi- 
tude without. 

'^ I will leave Paula with you for a short 
time/' said their father, rejoining them with 
the other fair girl of the party, "I wish 
to look for some one." 

So saying, with the unmistakable care 
of deep affection, he placed Paula beside 
the other two ; and the three children of 
the Baron de Rouvray stood together for 
some time at the window uninterrupt- 
edly watching the fireworks and multi- 
tudes beneath, with the happy gaiety of 
those seldom present at such scenes of 
excitement and pleasure. Strangers came 
beside them too, and words were exchanged 
with that freedom which is common in 
French society, where the master of a house 
is considered responsible that no one shall 
be admitted unworthy of poUte attention. 

The two elder children remained to- 
gether, making their observations on all 
they beheld, but Paula had sunk on a 
chair, still amused at the scene without, but 
evidently more interested in the prepara- 

b3 
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tions for dancing within the salons. A tall, 
singularly handsome man stood at a distance 
done ; he too was mating his mental obser- 
-rations on all aroimd with interest and 
visible curiosity, as if inspired by an un- 
accustomed scene. Several times his eye 
had fallen on the group at the window. 
Is there not a kind of freemasonry telling 
us of those, who, like ourselves, are not the 
ordinaiy habitante of the scene or pbxse 
where we meet them ? They seemed iso- 
lated, like himself, amidst the throng. 
There was something severe in his costume 
too, which, when he entered with Monsieur 
Silvandy, had made the young men at 
the door, call him eccUsiastique. Silvandy 
confirmed this in giving him his title of 
"Abbe." Paula, the youngest girl, had 
just turned her gaze, once more without, 
as a brilliant bouquet of fireworks threw 
its light on many a fece, when suddenly a 
voice, soft, low, and impressive fell on her 
ear, saying, 

" Mademoiselle seems interested ; this is 
certainly a very animated and diversified 
scene/* 
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She looked up. "Yes/* she rephed, 
smiling with the gentle blush of timidity, " I 
never saw such a one before, U\dng as I do 
in the country." 

" Then you don't term this the country ?" 
and he smiled. 

*^ Oh no, Toiurs is very gay ; there is much 
society, and many balls, but we never have 
visited any before." 

He evidently seemed interested in the 
innocent and fair girl before him, for her 
shyness was that of a child, not that painM 
thing, mauvaise honte ; he leaned against the 
abutment of the window, and looked down 
upon her, while her brother and sister merely 
turned when they heard her speak, and then 
continued their observations on the scene 
outside. 

" I should call this country y' said Paula's 
cavalier. '^When we have visited cities 
and wilds — cities, where all that is gor- 
£feous ffleams around to dazzle you : wilds, 
Ihere'tte inune^., of na<J bids you 
bow down in humihty, conscious of your own 
littleness — such a scene as this, though 
curious, such a town as this, though lively. 
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appear as the busy nest of ants into which 
we peep with interest from its very activity ; 
yet still it seems only a small hole in the 
earthin the comparison/' 

Her eye shrank beneath the intense, yet 
tempered fire of his glance, ^^You speak," 
she replied timidly, *' like one who has seen 
much. Those who live secluded can only 
wonder and imagine.'^ 

" Yes, much,'* was the reply, " much to 
please and remember with joy, much to look 
back upon with regret.'' He paused a 
moment, then added, in a lower tone, with his 
eyes fixed upon her's inquiringly, ^^ Was Ma- 
demoiselle at the cathedral this morning ?" 

*^No,^' answered she, "we never go 
there ; we are not Catholics." 

" Indeed !" he exclaimed, and his brow 
clouded over as with a momentary regret, 
which as suddenly gave place to an expres- 
sion not easily definable ; then seating himself 
on a vacant chair beside her, he added, '^ I 
thought I had seen you there ; it was, how- 
ever, much crowded, and if I had really 
seen you, I must, I think, have known you 
again." 
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These words seemed to fall involuntarily 
from him, as from one accustomed to much 
soUtude, which engenders a habit of speak- 
ing one's thoughts aloud ; there was nothing 
of gallantry in it to offend the most scrupu- 
lous listener. 

He continued for some time longer in 
earnest yet quiet conversation, and as her 
first timidity wore off, she felt how great was 
the charm of such a mind over any she had 
ever before met with ; it soothed and fasci- 
nated her spirit. A bustle around them 
annoimced that the fireworks had termi- 
nated, and Terpsichore was sending around 
her mandates for homage to be paid to 
her. The Mayor came bustling up to the 
windows, summoning all ; and accompanied 
by an ungainly looking youth, whom he 
presented as his son, requested Paula's 
hand in one of the then forming quadrilles. 
Seeing them advance, her unknown 
acquaintance had risen, and turned par- 
tially aside. The Mayor bowed lowly to 
him. 

"I wonder who he is?" thought she. 
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but this momentary feeling of interest was 
checked by the Mayor's salutation and 
preseatatioa of hk prLnpti™ hdr. 

" Hah ! Mademoiselle de Rouvray!'* he 
exclaimed, as the elder girl turned round. 
*^I did not perceive that it was your 
brother beside you. Allow me to seek you 
a more suitable partner." 

" I prefer dancing with him this dance. 
Monsieur LaviUeroy," she rephed, smiling. 
" It is an old engagement." 

'' Ah, well," answered the Mayor. '' We 
have all heard of Mademoiselle's attach- 
ment to her twin brother; but we must 
separate you next dance/' 

It was not merely from affection that this 
arrangement had been made, but to avoid 
a little natural embarrassment incidental to 
a debUt in a first ball. Paula had, with the 
candour and ct plomb of an innocent, though 
spoiled child, declared " She would rather 
have a stranger to dance with ; a brother 
was so very stupid ; so Henriette might 
have him." 

As she moved away, leaning on her cava- 
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lier's arm^ she raised her eyes to the stranger 
with whom she had been conversing, and 
bowed. As he replied to it, there was a 
look of regret on his fine face. It exhibited 
more than a momentary annoyance at her 
departure ; it seemed the sorrow of an 
exalted mind for the frivolities of life? 
And yet, what, to an ordinary man, was 
there so reprehensible in a dance on a fete 
night at the Maine ? 

But this was not an ordinary man, 
neither did he look one, as he stood tower- 
ing above all in stature, watching the merry 
dancers. 

" Well, Monsieur TAbb^,*' exclaimed 
Silvandy, rejoining him. "This is gayer 
than Africa or China, is it not ?" 

^' Yes, but not so elevating, or refining 
to our nature !" 

"The world must be amused," was the 
rejoinder, as they moved away. 

And the young and gay danced ; some 
were glad, many unsatisfied. All called 
it delightftil ; and if Aurora, who looked in 
upon them before they separated, could have 
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dived into every hearty she might have 
said to many an aching one and weary head, 

" Better have rested before Dian paled, 
and have risen with me to dip your rosy 
lips and fingers in the dew of a thousand 
buds." 

But, as Monsieur Silvandy said, "The 
world must be amused." And the early 
dew might by some be pronounced "a 
cold bath of rheumatism : the doctor's 
friend." 

CMteau des Ormes, the seat of the Baron 
de Rouvray, was situated on the high road 
from Tours to Blois. Although a building 
of noble structure, there was a gloomy 
grandeur about it, little in harmony with 
our EngUsh ideas of comfort. It stood out 
cold and white amidst the rich and abundant 
woods surrounding it. The rooks cawed in 
the high trees, the growth of ages, but 
they did not bring to the mind that idea of 
internal comfort, with which we welcome 
their voices, as associated with the existence 
of human habitations. 

Nature and art had done all they could 
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forthe grounds; but stiff in their beauty, Uiey 
resembled the high bom dame in courtly 
robes, not the lovely gentlewoman at perfect 
ease. You felt almost as if the flowers were 
painted, imreal things, from the formality 
of the beds in which they were planted ; 
and stepping into the large salon opening on 
a stone balcony, whose steps led down to 
the gardens, a chill came over you, so unge- 
nial was the general aspect of the place. 

The Baron de Kouvray, now in his fiftieth 
year, had, twenty years before this story 
commences, married an English lady of 
birth equal to his own, and, like himself, a 
strict Protestant. He, in accordance with 
most of that persuasion in France, bore a 
close resemblance in religious clanship to 
^he Protestants of Ireland, holding but a 
dstant intercourse in society with the 
Catholic families of the neighbourhood. 
There was, however, one exception, the Cur6 
of the village, who was a privileged guest 
ai all times at the chateau. 

The sun had set on a lovely September 
evening, a week after the ball at Tours, and 
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twilight wa43 creeping on — still the figured 
in that room were distinctly seen. 

It was a large gloomy apartment, the 
floors so polished that the foot slid upon 
them in walking; the fiimiture had not one 
innovation of modem fashion — old arm 
chairs of yellowish damask, with their eider- 
down cushions, large ottomans with many 
pillows, and comfortless hard chairs, whilst 
on the floor innumerable Lilliputian carpets 
were spread before each seat. The walls 
were of dark wainscottiag, relieved by mir- 
rors in oaken frames. Pictures, too, were 
there — but dark in tone, adding to, 
rather than taking from, the gloom around. 
Two large windows opened on the heavy 
stone balcony without, green in many 
places from age and damp. A large chim- 
ney alone gave cheerfiilness to the room, 
and, soft and warm as the evening was, a 
fire of logs blazed there. 

Near that fire sat a lady, over whose head 
some forty.five winters,— aQ wmter,— hui 
passed, judging by the fixed sadness of her air. 
There was despondency in her every linea- 
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ment and movement, yet beauty still lingered 
there, cold and pale, but unmistakable ; 
the small features, bloodless as a statue's, 
the light hair, closely braided on the fore- 
head, the clear, melancholy blue eye, per- 
(fectly English, but so sad, it almost made 
one sigh to look in it. Uncertain in its 
glance, it met yoiurs and fell. This lady 
was the Baroness de Rouvray. 

Beside her sate a tall, rigid figure, clad in 
black, only relieved by a white neckcloth. 
It needed no tongue to announce his calling. 
This was Mr. Bruton, a Protestant clergy- 
man, English by birth, educated abroad, 
and speaking more fluently the French 
language than his mother tongue ; to him 
was entrusted the care of the Protestant 
church in Tours. A bachelor of forty, 
cold, austere, doing everything as if it were 
a duty, not a pleasure; but sincere in all he 
did. If sternness marred his wishes, the 
intention was good. Nature must have 
been chilled by some cutting east wind on 
the day of his birth, and nature alone was 
to blame — ^the man was sincere. He was 
a frequent guest at the chateau, where he 
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found constant employment for his devout 
exercises in administering the comforts of 
rehgion to a soul in continual pain — ^the lady 
of that gloomy salon. 

They sat apart from the rest in that room, 
conversing in a low ton^. On her knee 
was a closed volume, in the pages of which 
one pale, delicate finger lingered, to mark 
where she would refer when needed m their 
discourse. 

There was another group near one of the 
open windows. A tall, pale, handsome 
man, of some fifty years of age. His dark 
eagle eye had lost none of its youthful fire ; 
his hair, though thin, was scarcely tinged 
with grey. NobiUty sat on every feature ; 
but severe, exacting pride, cold and unbend- 
ing, reigned above all ; he sat almost as fixed 
as a statue, in a large arm chair before that 
window. 

At times a gentler look crept for an 
instant over his features, as he bent his 
downward gaze on a lovely face which 
looked up in almost childish love to his; 
at his feet, on a low stool, sat a girl, 
whose Uthe, graceful figure was bent back, 
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as her head rested on his knee, her 
hands clasped together, and supporting her 
against it. One arm of his was round her 
waist, the other hung over the arm of the 
chair, at times rising with the hand which 
caressed the soft braids of dark hair bound 
round her beautiftJ head, en Vierge. 

This was Paula, his youngest child. 
Beautiful as she was, the most attractive 
object in that group, in force, in expression, 
in every charm to win the attention, was the 
cur^ of the little village church, Pere Andriot. 

He was as tall as the Baron, yet bent, as 
with care or study, not age. He might be 
junior to his host by some year or two, yet 
it little mattered what number had stamped 
their marks of patient suffering on his 
cheek and brow. The silvered hair added 
a charm to the mild. Christian lustre of 
his fine blue eye; the mouth, which 
never opened save to smile, or speak in 
comfort or peace, disclosing teeth still of 
even form and pure colour; the cheek, 
generally pale, lit up almost like a girl's 
when the heart spoke its emotions ; guile- 
less as an infant, patient and long-suffer- 
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ing, he walked on earth a worthy ministei^ 
of Heaven. None more truly cheerfiil than 
he; not mirthful, for the merry laugh never 
broke the sad harmony of his features; but 
cheerful and placid, he brought peace as a 
garment about him, whether he entered the 
chamber of death, or looked on the young 
and Ught- hearted, who danced on the village 
green to the music of a cracked flute or 
violin, and never more joyous or free than 
when le bon Cur^ looked on with his ap- 
proving, calm smile. 

He was leaning now against the open 
casement, looking over the grounds. 

*' I marvel," he exclaimed, after a silence, 
" that Mademoiselle and her brother have 
not returned ; it grows late." 

Late and chilly," responded the Baron ; 
pray ring. Monsieur, and bid the servant 
close the windows, and throw some more 
logs on the fire." 

The Cure moved to obey — he was there 
as one of the family. 

" Not yet. Papa," said Paula, looking up 
in her father's face. " It is so soft and 
warm, and this light is so tranquil." 
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The Cure stopped ; her will was law with 
all — ^the influence of love — for every one 
loved Paula. 

" You will catch cold, my child," said the 
Baron ; "these autumnal evenings are trea- 
cherous." 

"No, no," she answered, almost petu- 
lantly, " I love the air and twilight, and 
those cawing rooks ; all is so peacefiil, I feel 
as if I could rest ;" and she laid her beau- 
tiftd head on her arm like a child. 

" Enfant !" said her father, tenderly. 

The Cur^ returned to the window; he 
seemed uneasy, then, stepping forth, leaned 
over the balcony. 

A low-toned conversation from the two 
at the fireside alone broke the stillness 
for some moments, if we except the noisy 
cawing of the rooks returning to their 
homes. 

Presently a joyous voice was heard with- 
out — a man's, and then another in gentler 
tones, to which the Cure cheerfiilly responded 
over the balcony. There was a spring up 
the stone steps, then a Ughter boimd, and 
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Henri and Henrietta, whom we have 
already met with at the ball, entered by the 
other window, with Pere Andriot. 

Paula disengaged her &ther's arm, and 
rose quickly to meet them. 

" Truants!" she cried, " is this your half- 
hour's sail? two long hours," and she pointed 
to the clock on the mantel-piece, "have I 
been watching your return." 

" Then why not have come with us,'* ex- 
claimed Henri ; " we asked you." 

"Yes, but I don't like the water, I'm 
afraid." 

" Knowing that, Henri^" said the Baron, 
" you might have relinquished your sail to- 
night, to please the child." 

"Paula is too much spoiled already," 
answered Henri, " she would be ruined, if I 
were not to oppose her sometimes ; wouldn't 
you, Pauline? " as he passed his arm affec- 
tionately round his sister's waist. 

From early manhood, the Baron de 
Rouvray had remained little at home 
during the hfetime of his father, a widower, 
on the old estate : he disliked the place. 
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and preferred to travel. His father died, 
and two years afterwards the traveller 
returned, bringing with him his fair, sad, 
English wife, and a twin bond of union : 
Henri and Henriette, about a year old. Six 
months afterwards, Paula was added to his 
family, and there nature paused, well pleased 
with the loveliness she had created. 

Henri and his sister were in their nine 
teenth year, and were as much alike as two 
of the opposite sex can be. Both had the 
mother's fairness, with light glossy, golden 
hair, in waving abimdance. The eyes were 
of a peculiar shade — that light hazel, almost 
matching the hair, with a bronzed bright- 
ness in them ; the mouth, which scarcely 
closed, so short was the upper lip, showed 
the white, glistening teeth between their 
rich redness. There was the mother's clas- 
sical nose, and the high, noble forehead, 
which bore legibly upon it the qualities of 
the heart. They were both tall, she even 
more so than he, in comparison ; and in 
those two bosoms beat one heart in every 
pulsation. There was even more than the 
usual tie, so mysteriously Unking twins, 
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and that strange chain of nature's foig*- 
ing, seemed endowed with double strength 
in each, to give power to their love for 
little Paula. It was as though the force of 
two natures existed in each bosom to shield 
her from ill, so weak, and relying upon their 
strength, did they deem her to be ; and yet 
Paula was but eighteen months their junior. 

She too, was of a good stature, not so tall 
as her sister, but of middle height ; and 
graceful as ever was gazelle — ^to nothing else 
could she be compared. The small exqui- 
sitely turned head, with its raven bands ; 
the large, lustrous dark eyes, with their 
darker lashes, which rested on the round, 
blooming cheek ; the small laughing child- 
ish mouth and delicate nose, whose nostril 
dilated with every emotion — such was little 
Paula, whom eveiy one loved. Though 
petulant, hers was as the waywardness of a 
child, not the caprice of ill-temper. Spoilt 
by all, petted by all, guarded, like some 
idol, by its worshippers, she rose above 
indulgence superior to many of the fiiults 
which such love might have engendered. 

But, where Henriette was all womanly 
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strength, Paula was all weakness. Ever 
relying upon others, and at present led in 
silken bands, woven by aflfection and purity ; 
woe to the day for her, should a stronger 
claim be thrown, in mistaken support, 
around her. The plant reared in the warm 
breath of a hothouse, cannot with impunity 
brave the air, however kindly and judi- 
ciously sent by heaven, which does not 
invigorate, but blast the gentle flower. 
Paula could never successfiilly withstand 
the rough weather of the world ; the arti- 
ficial warmth in which she had been nur- 
tured had too much enervated her. 

It had been at her earnest request that 
the invitation to the ball at the Maine, was 
accepted where we first beheld them ; for 
the Baron s family lived in extraordinary 
seclusion. They rarely visited any one, and 
out of some necessary meetings had become 
acquainted with, and been led into a sort of 
civiHty towards the mayor and his wife. 
Paula pleaded so much to go, that her 
ever indulgent father consented. Nothing, 
however, would induce the Baroness to 
accompany them. And now that great 
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enjoyment had passed away, scarcely leav- 
ing a trace— or none indeed — save on Paula, 
who found her thoughts sometimes stray- 
ing towards her tall, intelligent, imknown 
acquaintance near the window. And when 
her thoughts assumed a more serious cha- 
racter than was usually the case, she recog- 
nized a wish in her mind, which caused 
a sigh, that she might have such a spirit to 
guide her unsettled fismcies, and direct her 
to the acquisition of higher things than 
she now was capable of Such is the eflfect 
of a few moments' conversation with a man 
of powerftd intellect — ^but he had passed 
away, and she did not even know his name, 
or position. In her sunny hours she forgot 
him — ^he only came in her meditative ones, 
and they were seldom. 
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CHAPTER II. 

That large, gloomy salon looked some- 
what gayer when the light from the lamp 
and log cheered it, and the various persons 
were less scattered about. At the table in 
the centre sat the two girls and Henri, 
playing that most simple, but thoroughly 
French game, loto, with P^re Andriot. He 
was truly the fiither of the youthful and 
gay in palace or in cot ; the young sought 
his benign smile, to countenance their 
pleasures. 

The Baron, his wife, and Monsieur 
Bruton were conversing near the fire. 

A joyous laugh from Paula, proclaimed 
her for the third time a winner. 

" Mademoiselle " said the Cur6 with his 
quiet smile, "beware of marriage ; you are 
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too fortunate in games of chance. You 
know what the old dames say." . 

*^ Paula must not marry till we find her a 
fairy lover on the green turf by moonlight, " 
answered Henri. 

^^ I will look for him, my children/' replied 
P^re Andriot rising, " on my way home; it 
grows late, 1 must leave vou." 

^^Not yet, mon p^re," cried the three 
players in one breath, rising to detain him ; 
" one more game, just one." 

The servant entered with the supper tray. 
"Now you murt remain," cried SenrJ., 
taking his hand, '^just for this once sup 
with us." 

'^ My child," and he clasped her soft hand, 
'* you know my simple evening meal awaits 
me at home. I never take more than my 
cup of milk and crust, and then, if I prolong 
my stay, my sister will be alarmed ; ademain/' 
and he cordially shook her hand. 

'^ I do not press you, Monsieur Andriot," 
said the Baron advancing, ^^ here you are 
free, as at home : we make no stranger of 
you." 

" Thank you, Monsieur le Baron, I well 
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know that, and therefore the great pleasure 
I feel in your house, and the society of these 
dear children," so he designated the group 
beside him. 

^* A propos of children," continued the 
Baron, '* where is your nephew, and when do 
you expect him ? He will have outgrown 
all our memories," 

*^ Not mine, papa," cried Paula. '* I shall 
always remember our play-fellow Edgar." 

*' And I, and I," chimed the other two. 
The Cur^ smiled on them in gratitude, and 
then turning to their father, answered, — 

'^ We had letters from Edgar a fortnight 
since, where he has been distinguishing him- 
self much," and his face lighted up with 
honest pride. " To think of my nephew, 
the poor Cure s nephew, having been d^cor^ 
on the field of battle by Son Altesse, who 
complimented him highly. And now he is 
on his way home on leave, after an absence 
of four years. He will have grown a fine 
man, a fine man I am sure, like his father, 
my poor brother; and I trust and pray," and 
the voice sank from its exalted tone to one 
of deep humility, as he crossed his hands 
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meekly on his breast, '* a good and righteous 
one !" 

" I wish I were there with him," ex- 
claimed Hemi impetuously, " instead of 
passing a life of idleness at home." 

Henriette grasped his hand — she saw 
their father's look. 

" And when will Edgar be here ?" asked 
Paula. 

" Soon, my child, I trust," answered the 
Cur6. 

"Then be sure you bring him here 
directly, the moment he arrives," she said. 

Her voice for a moment dispelled the 
cloud on her father's brow. The Cur6 
promised all she could wish, and taking a 
quiet leave, departed. Monsieur Bruton 
rising, saluted him with cold formality, and 
the door closed. 

"Now Henri," said his father, "seat 
yourself, and Ksten to aU I have to say.'* 

Henriette looked entreatingly towards 
her brother, as he sat doggedly down. 

For some strange, and to them most un- 
accountable reason, the twins had ever been 
forced to acknowledge an evident reserve in 
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their father's manner to them, amounting 
in many instances ahnost to ill concealed 
aversion. On Henriette's gentle spirit this 
was a source of deep grief; but she was 
submissive in the hope of extinguishing it ; 
on her brother the effect was totally dif- 
ferent : he saw it too clearly, and his rebel 
lious spirit proudly resented the injustice ; 
for however they strove to meet their father's 
wishes, they were only tolerated, never 
loved ; and his love for Paula, who seemed a 
privileged being in aU things, was as intense 
and confiding as his dislike to the others. 
Still, this strange partiality failed to make 
them even momentarily jealous of her 
power and influence. 

^'I have had some serious conversation," 
continued his parent, after a pause, " with 
Monsieur Bruton respecting you, and I 
grieve to find how much you neglect your 
duties with him. Three days, and you have 
not ridden over to Tours, as I imagined you 
had done ; where were you ?" 

"Engaged, sir," answered Henri, lacon- 
ically. 

Bruton shook his head in condemnation ; 

c3 
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his mother sighed, her only sign of atten- 
tion, for her eyes were fixed on the embers, 
in thought. 

Engaged !" cried his father, angrily, 

and how dare you seek any other en- 
gagement than what directs you to Mon- 
sieur Bruton T 

" Sir," answered Henri, rising, " I have 
more than once heard you condenm parents 
for forcing the inclinations of their children, 
and yet you urge mine towards a channel 
they never will pursue. I read with Mon- 
sieur Bruton to please you and my mother, 
who wished me to do so ; but boy as you look 
upon me to be, I have my own ideas — crude, 
they may be — of religion. I am unfit to be a 
clergyman ; I have no inclination for the 
vocation ; more, I never can conscientiously 
be one — ^and I won't." 

Both his sisters graaped his arm in sup- 
pHcation ; they dreaded these too firequent 
scenes with his father. 

"When," said the Baron, calmly, "I 
spoke against forced inclinations, I alluded 
to marriage, and " 

^ The church," interrupted Henri, ** would 
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be a forced marriage tie to me ; 1 would 
sooner die than enter it ; it is fit for " 

"Henri," whispered Henriette, "you 
forget Monsieur Bruton," 

" No, I do not," he continued aloud ; ** I 
mean no disrespect to our clergyman in my 
observations. The church is fitted for those 
who prefer a life of inactivity ; I would be 
a soldier, like Edgar Andriot." 

"That you cannot be," answered his 
father, "you, English by your mother's 
side, could not, in the event of war, fight 
against her country ; an idle life leads to 
mischief: besides you must seek some 
.^ : you have reLd the l«r-the« i, 
no alternative." 

"The church," eiaculated Monsieur 
Bruton dowly, de;n4 it time to intorfe™, 
" is a holy calling, fiill of tranquil joys, and 
to a meditative mind, gives employment to 
every hour." 

" True, sir," answered Henri more cahnly, 
" to those who choose it ; but it must be a 
choice. I dislike and renounce it." 

"And I/' said his father, his anger at 
length breaking forth, "command you to 
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enter into it, or you have nothing to expect 
from me. Wilful I have ever found you ; 
now I deem it a sacred duty to indulge you 
no more." 

Indulge !" cried Henri, disrespectfiilly. 
Had you ever loved or treated me as a 
son, I might now subdue my own dislikes 
to gratify you; but you hate, have ever 
hated me — why, I know not — and Henri- 
ette too, and the last cannot be for her 
rebellious spirit, for she is an angel." And 
he cast his arms round '^ his sister," as he 
always called her in contra distinction to 
Paula, who was ^' Little Paula." Henriette 
disengaged herself, and grasped her fether's 
arm. 

" Pardon, Henri, my father," she cried 
with earnestness, ^*he is excited — ^knows 
not what he says. Pray, oh pray pardon 
him!" 

Paula flew to the other side. Henri had 
too much reason for what he had said about 
Henriette. The Baron's angry glance fell 
on Paula's face, and softened — on her sister 
he never looked — she too felt it, and shrank 
back on her brother's arm. Madame de 
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Rouvray joined her hands, in mute agony : 
she looked on her husband, but did not 
speak — ^these were scenes of frequent recur- 
rence. 

^* Henri," said Bruton in his cold, mea- 
sured phrase, which was ill calculated to 
soothe, ^^ duty to your parents is your first, 
after obedience to heaven. You are com- 
mitting a grievous sin, moreover; 'tis not 
for you to judge what is best for you. 
Your father has chosen, you should obey !" 

The other vouchsafed no reply, but draw- 
ing up his fine manly figure to its fiill 
height, after gently placing Henriette on a 
seat, he strode out of the room. 

When he was gone, the Baron burst into 
a torrent of invectives, which were not a 
Uttle increased by Bruton's severity of judg- 
ment — ^poor Paula sat and wept. Madame 
de Rouvray only wrung her cold, pale hands, 
and looked the prayer she did not utter — 
the woman was worn almost to the grave, 
by some secret sorrow. Henriette laid her 
hand gently on Bruton's arm. 

" Pray, oh pray ! Monsieur," she whis- 
pered, " do not irritate my father against 
poor Henri." 
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The Baron was striding to and fro in rage. 

"Poor Henri!" continued she; "no one 
seems to love him, or seek to curb his spirit, 
except myself, and Pfere Andriot, and his 
words faU hke manna in the desert, around 
all. Well may they say of him that he is 
* bon comme le bon paiuy^ " and she quoted 
that popular and poetical description of a 
good man. 

"Monsieur Andriot," replied Bruton 
coldly, " comes here too much ; I feel con- 
vinced he incites your brother to rebel — 
there is hypocrisy in his very smile." 

Henriette fell back and grazed in amaze- 
n.entathim. 

" Pfere Andriot," she cried, " he a hypo- 
crite 1 he encourage Henri ! Ah you little 
know him ! Had he remained this evening 
— ^he, a minister of peace — ^Henri would 
never have said all he did." 

Unintentionally she had vented a bitter 
sarcasm against Bruton. It was true, his 
cold, systematic manner, irritated Henri's 
proud spirit : a soft, kind word from one he 
looked up to, as he did to the Cur6, would 
in an instant have soothed and brought him 
to reason. 
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Much more was said. In vain Henriette 
pleaded for her brother; it was not till Paula 
added her entreaties, that the Baron con- 
sented conditionally, on pardon being asked, 
and a promise to pursue his studies given, 
to forgive him next day. 

When the next day came, the flashing 
eye grew calmer, under Henriette's soothing, 
and the stubborn lip unbent, to express 
something like regret and a promise of 
amendment, and a promise to study under 
Bruton, for the church. 

" Henriette," he cried impetuously, "were 
Bruton like our bon Cur6, 1 would do any- 
thing for him. I would we were of his 
persuasion-I could freely become a priest, 
to resemble him; but such men as Bruton, 
cold, calculating, and systematically follow- 
ing given rules, disgust one with the 
church !" 

"Hush, Henri, you must not speak, still 
less think thus; all priests are not like notre 
bon Cur^y nor all ministers cold as Bruton. 
The fault of one man, or the goodness of 
another, should never make us waver in our 
fidth. Come, Henri, to our father, and 
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then we will go with Paula to the village, 
and see Pfere Andriot and his sister, and 
learn when Edgar is expected." 

"I am glad, however," he said doggedly, 
"that I told my father what I have long 
felt, his want of love for us — ^you too, have 
seen it." She cast down her eyes, but spoke 
not. She would not censure her Either to 
his son. "I see you have," continued he, 
" and why is it ? I may be rebellious, he 
has made me so ; but you, you never spoke 
to him but as a daughter in your life, yet 
he turns from you, and all his love is for 
Paula. I don't blame her ; 1 love her 
dearly, the dear child; but though his 
hatred of us is no fault of her's, whence or 
why that hatred ?" 

Henriette took his arm, and tried to 
smile. "To my father, and beg an humble 
pardon : you are cross, Henri-and then for 
our walk ;" and she led that proud spirit to 
her father's feet, though in forced if not 
feigned humility. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The previous evening of beauty had been 
succeeded by a morning the brightest that 
nature ever rejoiced in at that season of 
the year. Autumn? it must be spring, 
spring with all its hopes, its happy fixture 
of anticipation. The birds are warbling 
their fireshest notes, and the dew lies on 
the young grass, which a bright warm sim 
is refireshing its Up with, as it stoops to kiss 
the verdure — it must be spring ! But no, 
see on the ground dead and senseless to 
that soft warm day, lie the leaves once so 
green; you turn with a sigh fi-om the 
evidence of decay, and almost weep for the 
inanimate things which have died before 
they felt its beauty ! 

After the pardon, coldly accorded and 
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ungraciously received, the three, brother 
and sisters, started for the village, distant 
scarcely half a mile. They had two other 
companions, Reefer, Henri's Newfoundland, 
which bounded maxily and delightedly along, 
and Manette, an old faithM servant who 
had resided with Madame de Rouvray, 
prior to her marriage. 

Some five-and-twenty years before this 
tale commences, Madame de Rouvray's 
fether had been a detenu at Verdim. Ma- 
nette had lost both her parents, and being 
an orphan, and in poverty, had been 
taken by the young English girl, who was 
some five years her junior, a^ her attendant. 
Thus the usual relation of servant to a supe- 
rior, became as a tie of mother to daughter. 
Madame de Rouvray had lost her mother 
early, and the single-hearted French peasant 
almost supplied the place of one to her, 
though but a girl herself. In subsequent 
afflictions, Manette was ever near to com- 
fort and to guard ; and now, as an humble 
friend, she resided at the chateau. And 
yet the humility of the woman never made 
her forget her station; true, she did not 
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scruple giving her opinion when she deemed 
her mistress wrong, but it was always 
respectfully ojBfered, and for some hidden 
cause, that mistress not only loved but 
feared her. 

As regarded the children, she was per- 
haps the only person on whose mind Paula's 
girlish, winning manner, had not created 
more effect, than her sister's quieter, serious 
mood. Manette loved Paula — she was 
maman nourrice to all; but Henriette and 
Henri were her children, her own children. 
To them she clung, them she upheld in all 
things, as though she felt they more needed 
her love ; and a shghting look or act from 
fether or mother was a signal to her to re- 
double her affection. She seemed to pity 
them even more than she loved, and that 
was much. She had been a comely girl, 
and suitors had not been wanting, but she 
had refiised them. She never would leave 
her children; she had elected them her 
own, and never, under any circumstances, 
could forsake them ; poverty would have 
found her their slave ; prosperity, their 
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fiiend and guide. Alas I such disinterested, 
invaluable friends are rarely found ! 

Manette was a Catholic, and yet neither 
by word nor insinuation did she ever seek 
to undermine the faith of those committed 
to her care — ^nay, she often checked ques- 
tions which might lead to discussion. In 
this she resembled Pfere Andriot, which 
may account for the Baron be Rouvray, a 
strictly rigid Protestant, permitting the 
intercourse of two such persons in his 
family ; he knew, doubtless, thai they were 
both equally incapable of leading his chil- 
dren astray from the faith he chose them to 
follow. He quite overlooked the fact, that 
the heart brought up in hourly contact with 
so much true Christian goodness may, when 
deceived and broken by the world, or es- 
tranged by worthless professors of its own 
creed, turn to the refreshing remembrance 
of those of another. 

Manette followed in the wake of her 
three " children," who turned frequently to 
address her, in the joy of their youthful 
spirits, when Reefer (unmindful of the 
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basket she carried, containing, eggs, butter, 
and sundry other good things, for Mademoi- 
selle Louise, the Curb's sister) jumped wildly 
against her white apron, which bore visible 
marks of his large paws. Henri in dehght 
incited him to these acts; Paula laughed, 
outright, and even Henriette smiled at the 
" Vas done, m^chant," of poor Manette. 

They were a happy group, bright too, 
and beautiful as the day; and chatting 
and laughing they reached the village, a 
pretty little spot, clean, and well ordered. 
You traversed one long street of humble 
cottages, and then you came to a large green 
with lofty trees, and near its centre stood the 
church. It was a lofty, yet hmnble and un- 
pretending building : trees surrounded it : 
you walked up an avenue of elms to the 
porch. Behind was the grave-yard, with 
its wooden crosses, on which hung wreaths 
of immortelles, some freshly placed there, 
some black and falling to pieces with age 
and neglect, some fresh of yesterday's 
wreathing, others that had not been replaced 
since the day of burial. Perhaps the sur- 
vivors had wandered away ; but it had 
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sometimes happened that a fresh wreath 
spoke of a stranger's footsteps. Then 
would the gossips meet and ask, '^ who has 
placed a wreath of immortelles on Jacques' 
grave ?" and none repKed to the question 
— ^the stranger had come and gone unseen. 

Close to the church stood the Curb's 
residence. Vines covered the entire front, 
whose rich fruit hung above you as you 
entered the door. Over the porch the 
clematis fell in profiision, scenting the air 
around. The windows were open, wooing 
the entrance of the soft breeze. A small 
garden was aU it possessed in front. They 
entered. The door was open, unguarded. 
Who would rob the bon Cur^ ?^ 

Paula bounded in first, followed by the 
others. " Mon pfere, mon p^re," she called 
in her ringing girUsh voice. No reply. 
" Mademoiselle Louise," she varied her call 
with ; " where are you ?" Again no reply. 
So they walked through the cottage, save 
Manette, who sat down on the step to rest 
herself, with her basketful of ojfferings. A 
glass door at the other end of the passage 
opened down a flight of three stone steps into 
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the garden at the back, and this was indeed 
a fitting place of peace and joy for P^re 
Andriot. It was a beautifiil garden ; beds 
of many flowers even now bloomed there ; 
the falling leaves were carefiiUy swept 
away every morning, and so summer still 
appeared to reign in that pretty garden. 
There was no pretension about the place. 
EspaUers of pears and apples were trained 
down many of the walks. There were the 
rich vin Jintrelli,^ bower, a^und you. 
On a large grass-plot was tethered a goat 
and her kid, the former supplying milk for 
the homely repasts of the Cure and his 
sister. On the gravel walks wandered 
some tame doves, cooing in stately gallantry, 
gravely escorted by a spamel, a gift of 
Henriette's, which had been trained to 
guard the bh-ds from stray cats and vermm. 

It was a garden of Eden, a place of 
peace and beauty. There were three per- 
sons at the further end, busily engaged 
arranging shades over some freshly-planted 
cuttings. There was Sister Louise, trowel 
in hand, and, be it truthfully said, spec- 
tacles on nose ; and P^re Andriot, looking 
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down at her work, his hand on the shoulder 
of a gay young officer in the uniform of a 
lancer — for it must be stated for the infor- 
mation of those who may not know the 
fiict, that in France it is no proof of bad 
taste to wear uniform on leave of absence, 
as is the case in England. It could be 
but one person — Edgar ; but how came he 
there ? The Cure knew nothing of his 
coming, last evening. 

Diligences are lumbering things, but even 
they can bring the yearning heart to its 
home, and the body with it. There was no 
railroad there at that time, and when P^re 
Andriot arrived at his gate on the previous 
night, he found some one there before him 
— Edgar, his nephew, his much wished-for 
nephew. 

Need we depict the meeting, and the joy 
of all — even of sister Louise ? For be it 
stated, though as leniently as possible against 
her, she was a very worldly woman. But 
even she rejoiced at her nephew's return. 
And now they stood in that peacefol 
garden, setting some cuttings Edgar had 
brought from Algiers for his uncle, — plants, 
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which he assured him would thrive much 
better in the open air, occasionally covered 
with a shade, 

Edgar Andriot was not exactly hand- 
some, yet the mind and inteUigence in his 
face, made him appear so. There was an 
extraordinary charm in his conversation, 
which was Hghted up by flashes of unstu- 
died wit. In height he was shghtly above 
the middle stature, and gracefiil and hthe 
in figure. He had the very smallest hands 
imaginable, perhaps they were too much so 
for a man, but so nature had willed it ; the 
feet were equally proportioned. On the hand- 
some upper lip was a small and finely- 
grown moustache, the ends curling upwards, 
en Hongroise, which gave much character 
to his face. One-and-twenty laughed out 
in every gesture and smile, in hght-hearted 
gaiety. He wore his uniform to-day to 
please his aunt, and his decoration, in all 
its splendour of glory to a young soldier, 
for he had gallantly won it. 

P^re Andriot and Louise had a brother 
once, a gallant fellow too, who served his 
country and Empereur faithfiilly ; but nearly 
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pemhed in the retreat from Moscow, lie 
came home to die, a poor Captain — ^with 
little but his name to leave his child, a fine 
handsome boy, and an orph^i. P^ An- 
drioty to whose yonth mare ambitious pros- 
pects had opened than priesthood, had just 
then, seeking '^ that peace which the world 
cannot give,'' taken holy wders ; and in the 
calm of his little village home, where we 
have just seen him, he brought up his or- 
phan nephew. He would fiun have seen 
that his inclinations tended to the church, 
but when Edgar expressed a wish for a 
more active life. 

" Go, my child,'* said the Cur^, '' in the 
world are many bright spots — ^may one of 
those be thine. When they tell thee that 
it is a wilderness of darkness, beheve them 
not — it is a beautiftd world, though in it 
are many paths; those who find one of 
shade — ^all shade — do well to seek a place of 
rest. Such have I done; but for you, 
mon enfant may le bon Dieu send you one 
of sunshine." And Edgar put on his imi- 
form with delight the day he quitted St. 
Cyr, for his regiment and Algiers. 
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Glad now was the meeting to all ; it 
seemed as a brother's return, for Edgar 
had been their playfellow, and the compa- 
nion of their youth. Over one brow alone 
came a cloud — Henri's — as he surveyed 
the gallant soldier, and thought of himself 
" a doomed bird of night," as he termed 
churchmen. It was not envy of the youth, 
but of his station — ^he,the proud Baron's only 
son, and Edgar only a Lieutenant, on his pay. 

Then Manette, relieved of her burden, was 
summoned to greet the long absent Edgar. 
The only one of the visitors excluded, was 
Reefer, and he was shut outside the front 
garden gate on the green, being no respecter 
of flower beds, still less of tame doves. 

Pere Andriot inquired anxiously the re- 
sult of the previous evening's fracas. Henri 
gloomily detailed aU. 

" I have done it for peace sake," he said, 
''but I'll never be a clergyman ; I hate that 
Bruton, and wouldn't resemble him for the 
world — a cold, systematic automaton, all 
black cloth and white neckerchief — ^no im- 
pulse, no kindly sentiments. A string of 
scriptural texts badly dehvered, no more." 

d2 
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"Hush, my son!" said the Cur^, "you 
should not speak thus of any (me. He 
may be cold in outward seeming, but who 
may read the heart? Moreover, he is a 
bearer of Heaven s message to man — that 
alone should command your respect," and 
even while he chid, he pressed the hand, to 
soften the rebuke. 

The other three were conversing gaily at 
the window : Manette had accompanied 
Mademoiselle to ihe little, bright, clean kit- 
chen, to relieve her basket of its store. 

The conversation soon became general, 
and Edgar, with gracefiil modesty, while 
relating many anecdotes of Arab arid tent^ 
spoke little of himself. But there, glitter- 
ing on his breast, was the decoration of 
honour, and a scar, still red, on the hand- 
some brow, spoke its own tale, and added to, 
rather than deteriorated from, the manly 
beauty of the young hero. 

Nothing would satisfy the trio, but carry- 
ing him home with them to the chateau, to 
renew his acquamtance with their parents. 

" You must come," cried Paula. As ever, 
her word was law ; and once more they all 
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were on their way, with this addition to 
their party. 

Edgar was most kindly received by the 
Baron, and even Madame de Kouvray had 
a faint smile for the youth ; and Bruton 
having returned early that morning to his 
ecclesiastical duties at Tours, the Cure and 
Sister Louise were sent for, and easily per- 
suaded to join the femily group at the 
chateau. 

It was somewhat strange, that with two 
lovely daughters, the parents felt no alarm 
at so close an intimacy with the poor 
nephew of a priest. But no; Madame de 
Eouvray wa^ too much absorbed in her reU- 
gious duties and private sorrows, to notice 
any worldly affair, unless it were imme- 
diately placed before her observation, while 
the Baron wa^ too proud to imagine for 
an instant the possibility of such an event- 
He looked upon it, that he was conferring 
an immense honour on the poor Cur^, in 
the condescension he showed him, and of 
course, both he and Edgar must feel it as 
such. He quite forgot the warm passions 
which had led his own youth into many 
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errors ; in this, he resembled parents in 
general. 

De Rouvray was fer from a wealthy man. 
He expended his entire income in improving 
his estate, one of the show ones of the neigh- 
bourhood, and in keeping up a certain dig- 
nity, for the sake of his family. Poor, till 
his father's death, and Uving on a small 
allowance, he now knew the fiill value of 
wealth, and he resolved, if possible, that his 
daughters i^ould marry richly and well, 
although he could give ihem but small 
dowers. And while he insisted on Henri's 
choosing a profession, any idea of obtain- 
ing wealth by mercantile means was scouted, 
as degrading to one of his family. In the 
church he had interest to advance him. 

Coupled with his ardent desire of ag- 
grandizement by marriage of his daughters, 
was a strange determination in the mind of 
that cold, proud man— almost the only 
human feeUng, except his love for Paula 
and affection for his wife — namely, a resolu- 
tion, however he might urge or strive to 
lead, never to control the inclinations of his 
daughters. Some hidden motive evidently 
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gaTe rise to this : he felt assured they never 
would choose beneath them — ^they were his 
flesh and blood. For H^iriette, he had 
mentally fixed upon Bruton as a husband. 
He was of an excellent English fiunily, the 
son of a bishop, and with a good private 
pn^ity. He had for awhile, on account 
of delicate health, accepted the spiritual 
care of the Protestant portion of the com* 
munity, in that nei^bourhood, as the 
dimate had been recommended him. 

Henriette would many Bruton, and 
become the wife of a deigyman of good 
&mily, transferred to England's shores, and 
a rich living. Thus he had arranged it in 
his own mind, and he was not without foun- 
dation for the wish, as it had not escaped his 
observation, that the stem, unsmiling cler- 
gyman looked with more than k friendly 
eye on his daughter. Opposition from her 
to his wishes, he never dreamt of. '' She 
has seen no one to love ; then why refuse 
himr 

But the mind creates its own idol too 
often, and loves the creation it has itself 
made. Henriette, the warm, generous 
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hearted girl, could never willingly many 
Bruton. 

A godmother of the twins had died 
about a year before our tale commences, 
leaving all she possessed, that was in her 
power to leave to them, in equal propor- 
tions. It was not much — a thousand pounds 
a-piece ; but that was settled on them, and 
was entirely at their own disposal. She, 
like some others, had read the strange aver- 
sion in the Baron's heart towards them, and 
dying, left them, though small, an independ- 
ence secured against his will or caprice. 
Thus stood matters, on the day Edgar An- 
driot returned to his home and playfellows. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

Days and weeks passed on, and Henri, 
urged to it by his sister, sulkily rode over 
to Bruton's occasionally, to pursue his dis- 
tasteftJ readings, and every time he returned 
his brow was more contracted, and his tone 
to his father less respectful. All Henriette's 
gentle reasonings failed to make things 
assume a more agreeable aspect. 

One day on his return as his sister strolled 
down the road to meet him, she plainly 
saw by the impatient manner in which 
he struck his boot with his riding-whip, 
that something more than ordinary had oc- 
curred. His mare's rein hung unheeded on 
her neck : he was close to his sister before 
he noticed her. She saw the cloud, and (like 
a vain gleam of sunshine in a stormy sky) 

d3 
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endeavoaied bj her somle to disperse it; 
but it might not be. Henri ^rang firom 
his saddle, and holding the rem walked 
beside her, speaking (mlj in monosyllables 
for some moments. At last he burst forth, 

'^ Bjr heavens, Henrietta IH bear it no 
longer! this day I am resolved to demand 
an explanation firom my &ther. I ooold 
bear much for myself; but for you"— he 
stopped. 

Henriette grew pale ; something checked 
her heart's beating, and stilled it. 

" You," he continued ; " not content with 
trying to sacrifice me, you too must suffer; 
but as I live, it shall not be!'' and the 
thick veins in his forehead attested his rage. 

" Henri, what can you mean ?" 

" Mean, mean?" he re-echoed. " That you 
are destined by the Baron — ^I will not call 
him fikther — to become that fellow Bruton's 
wife. Much as I love you, Henriette," and 
his voice sank to a tone of concentrated pas- 
sion, '' I would lay you dead at my feet first ! 
You, — his wife, — ^that cold man, old enough 
to be your fiU;her ; you, my own warm-hearted 
girl," and his voice trembled with emotion. 
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•' Oh Henri, you must mistake ; it camiot 
be," and she grew pale, as she felt it might. 

" But I tell you it is so ; Bruton told me ; 
and you are to be taken to England, away 
fix>m me, and Paula, and Manette, — from all 
who love you ; and I am to read, take orders, 
and succeed him here, — ^here !" and he 
laughed aloud in derision. "Become a 
canting hypocrite like him, for he woidd 
leave his odour with his pulpit ; and you, 
taken from me> to suflfer alone — ^no, not that 
yet !" and he nearly foamed with passion. 

The tears stood in her eyes, as she vainly 
tried to soothe him : she scarcely thought 
of herself. 

"Let iis go," he cried, "go with the 
smaU independence we can command ; let 
us make a home for ourselves apart from 
them. They wish us gone, let us go." 

" Go, Henri I but where ? that can never 
be!" 

"Anywhere," he answered^ "so they do 
not part us, nor force you to marry that 
man. BeHeve me, there would be few to 
regret us — Paula might, and Manette, and 
P^re Andriot." 
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" And Edgar/' whispered Henriette. 

" Aye, Edgax ; but he is going back to 
fame and active Hfe. What should we be 
to him?" 

She did not answer, but her eyes sought 
the ground. After a pause she looked up. 

" What did Bruton say T she asked. 

"Say? Why he spoke of loving you, 
of having our father's consent, and seemed 
to think yours unnecessary. However, I 
told him that might be wanting ; he stared, 
and I said — I scarcely know what I said — 
but we parted in bitter enmity." 

" Oh, my brother," she exclaimed, weep- 
ing, "oh, why do this? you will suffer, 
whilst I might have arranged all — ^bome 
all" 

" And married him ?" he cried, stopping 
and facing her. 

" No, not that," she answered, shudder- 
ing ; " I could not marry, and not love." 

" That's my own Henriette !" and he 
placed one arm around her. "No, while 
I have hfe, they never shall sacrifice 

you." 

" I am never very gay," she said, whilst 
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her tears trickled down her cheek. "If 
sometimes I forget to be grave, melan- 
choly steals back to my heart, like a truant 
bird home to its cage. Why is it, Henri, 
that we are less loved than Paula ? she 
never is made sad by unkindness." 

" Aye, why is it ? now you ask that 
question : once you chid me for doing so. 
But to-day I will seek my father and 
know." 

" Oh, no, not to-day, Henri, wait till 
he speaks of this ; it may not be true — 
wait ; let us not rush to meet evils — ^they 
are prone enough to come more than half 
way. 

With much difl&culty she persuaded that 
excited spirit to be calmer ; and after a 
long walk they returned, soothed if not 
stilled. 

In the dressing room of Madame de 
Rouvray, another scene was enacting. 

'^ Marie," said the Baron, addressing his 
wife, '^ if you will for a moment close 
your book, and listen to a few mundane 
matters, which nearly concern us both, 
you will oblige me." 
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The Baroness closed her religious exer- 
cises and looked up : there was always an 
appearance of alarm on her countenance 
when summoned to enter into worldly 
matters — ^an evident dread of something 
painful. The Baron contmued : 

" The recent opposition I have met with 
from that headstrong boy Henri, has 
made me more than ever aUve to the 
necessity of separating him from his sister's 
influence." 

" Do you think," she said, gently, " that 
Henri ette is capable of using hers to oppose 

your 

" I am convinced of it, Marie ; since her 
very youth she has been a sullen, silent girl, 
thinking much, and acting on her own self- 
willed thoughts." 

" I think you mistake her, Paul, ' ' answered 
she ; " Henriette has ever been dutifiil and 
obedient to my slightest wish. I think — I 
fear you mistake her." 

Be it said to Madame de Eouvray's 
credit, that she had no preference for any 
child : they were equally objects of her love, 
or rather of her apathy, for she seldom, if 
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ever, noticed either of them when not called 
upon to do so. Her every thought was in 
her religious duties, and this feeling Bruton 
rather encouraged than checked. 

" Mistake her?" he echoed ; ^* can I mis- 
take the behaviour of Henri ? and they are 
one in thought. She is more cunning ; she 
urges, he acts. I am now, however, resolved 
that things shall be remedied. Henri must 
take holy orders, and before that can be 
accompHshed, his sister must many." 

"Marry, Paul, — ^whom?" And her eye 
gave forth a look of terror. 

"Why Bruton — he has proposed; 1 
have long desired it, and it must be-" 

"But you would not force her?" her 
voice trembled. " And she dislikes him— - 
that you must see." 

" Dislikes him ; yes, she dislikes all 
those we love or approve of. I would not 
force her, God knows, but she must Be 
urged to it. I dread that girl — ^how different 
to Paula ! For her I have no fear ; she is 
and ever will be a blessing to us : she will 
never oppose our wishes; but Henriette 
and Henri are — ^but it could not be other- 
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wise," he muttered, pacing the room. Ma- 
dame de Rouvray looked even paler than 
usual. "And now," he added, stopping 
before her, " what do you think ? Henri 
has been urged, — for he never would have 
thought of it of himself — ^to ask about 
your relations in England, and he wishes 
to visit it and them." 

" Oh," she almost shrieked, rismg from 
her chair, "not there, Paul, let him not 
go there." 

" If he were separated from his sister, 
much might be done. You must exert your 
influence to induce her to accept Bruton: 
for many reasons I wish it." 

" I have Uttle influence," she said, " but 
I will speak to Manette: she can do as 
she pleases with the children." 

"Manette," he cried impatiently, "though 
a good, excellent creature, is a mere servant, 
after all ; it is you, their mother, who 
should do it. I grieve to see it, Marie, 
but you have Uttle interest in either them 
or me." 

" God knows I have," she uttered, weep- 
ing cold, silent tears. " God knows I have; 
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but when I look upon them, a reproach 
comes over me. I cannot forget that I had 
an elder child, my " 

"I know it," he exclaimed impetuously; 
" I have seen it in your eyes ; it is too late 
now to reproach yourself. You should have 
remembered all this sooner, and not let his 
memory war against these." 

Her tears fell fiill and fast. "Oh, 
Paul," she sobbed, " forgive me, but I cannot 
forget that boy. When he opened his eyes, 
and laughed in my face, that night I " 

" Hush," he cried hurriedly, and going to 
the door, opened it and looked out. He closed 
it carefully, and then returning seated him- 
self on the couch, and drew her beside him. 
" Marie, these are past events, never to be 
alluded to. Forgive me if I have pained you, 
but your safety jfrom greater suffering and 
from discovery lies in the marriage of Hen- 
riette, and the submission of Henri to my 
wishes. Try what you can do. Come, be 
calm; I will send Manette to you; she, as 
you say, can do anything with them : there, 
be calm, don't fret, Marie," and harsh as he 
was in general, that man, with almost a 
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woman'sfondness, pillowed her weeping head 
on his shoulder, and endeavoured to soothe 
her. After a while she became calmer. 
Rismg, he again pressed her hand in his, 
and kissed her cold forehead. 

" Now Marie, I will send Manette — and 
be firm, for much depends on that," and he 
quitted the room. 

Shortly afterwards Manette entered. 
When she saw her mistress had been weep- 
ing, she flew towards her, and droppmg on 
her knees, took her hands in both of her 
own, as she would a child's, and endeavoured 
by every endearing term to coax her into 
serenity again. 

" Ma bonne Maitresse," she cried, " who 
can have done this ? not Monsieur le Baron. 
What has he said ? not spoken harshly or 
unkindly ?" 

Madame de Rouvray shook her head. 

'^ Then what is it ? no news from Eng- 
land r 

^' No," whispered her mistress ; " but un- 
less you assist me, Manette, the Baron says 
there may be." 

" I !" said she, rising, and at the other's 
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motion to do so, seating herself on the chair, 
— but only on the edge, the extreme edge — 
" I ! what can I do ? Anything, you know 
I will, — ^go there — see him — see all — only 
say the word." She spoke hurriedly. 

^' No, Manette, ma bonne, you mistake. 
Listen! I have heard nothing from thence; 
but Henri, Henri begins to be inquisitive, 
wishes to go there, and — 

"Well, it is natural," ejaculated Manette, 
^^he's no longer a child; cela veut tout 
savoir." 

" And Henriette," continued her mother; 
" Monsieur thinks that she is urging him to 
do so." 

" She !" said the woman indignantly, " she 
do anything to grieve fether or mother? 
Oh no ! Mademoiselle is une ange, and you, 
Madame, should not be one to speak against 
her. I have seen — she sees too, poor darling 
— ^that her father dislikes both her brother and 
herself. He may have a wrong thought, a 
felse suspicion in doing so ; but you — you the 
mother who bore them, 'tis wrong, 'tis sinful, 
and I, pauvre servante, tell you so." And 
her eyes flashed, and her cheek grew red. 
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"Manette, you wrong me, inde€d tou 
do,'* said the Baroness deprecatrnglr, '^ but 
I wish much — Their fathery^ and she empha- 
sized the words, '^wishes to see them 
settled. Henri grows inquisitiTe, I tell tou 
once more." 

"What would you have me do?" asked 
Manette, suspidouslT. 

" Why, you see, Henri must enter the 
church ; he does not like it for many rea- 
sons ; we wish it, and — ** 

" Oh, if that is aD," answered the other, 
"though it is a pity not to see him a hand- 
some militaire like Monsieur Edgar, ill 
speak to him. Tis a pity indeed he cannot 
be; but then, as you explained to me one 
day, Madame, it has, or might have incon- 
veniences. But the church may make him 
moins turbulent, pauvre cher enfant ! He is 
a little wild, so 111 do what I can there. Is 
that all?" 

"And then — Henriette — " the Baroness 
paused: Manette's clear speaking eye was 
upon her. "Henriette/* she continued 
after a pause ; " we have had an excellent 
offer of marriage for her. WiU you tiy and 
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make her see it in that light? and ac- 
cept " 

"Whom?" asked Manette. 

"A good man, a righteous one, a man 
to guide her to happiness and peace," (the 
mother spoke in all sincerity) "and well 
off, too, and who will be richer — " 

" But who ? " asked Manette again. 

"Monsieur Bruton, our clergyman." 

" Ithought-so," she replied coldly, "I have 
seen it coming to this. I do not speak 
against him, Madame ; he may be all you 
say, but he is a cold man and severe, ever 
the first to point out Monsieur Henri's 
faults to his father. Mademoiselle sees 
this, and dislikes him. And would you," 
and her eyes fixed themselves on her mis- 
tress, " would you urge, or wish me to urge 
her to marry a man double her own age, 
and one she dislikes, for wealth ?" 

"Not for wealth, Manette, but for her 
welfare. He is a good man. Moreover, 
she does not love another." 

"How do you know that, Madame? 
Monsieur le Baron, with all his caution, 
allows Monsieur Edgar Andriot to come 
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here like one of the family. I speak con- 
scientiously. Monsieur Edgar is young and 
handsome, and if his marriage with either 
of the children would displease, then is he 
here too much. I never cared for any 
one myself," she said simply, " but I know 
what young hearts will be when they 
meet some one to love. So do you, Ma- 
dame." 

"Good heavens," exclaimed the lady, 
"can it be?" 

"It may, Madame. I don't say it is; 
but it may be. I will speak to Mademoi- 
selle; she, ch^re enfant, always hears me 
kindly. I wiU ask her to marry Monsieur 
Bruton, as Madame desires it ; but I never 
will urge her to do so, or advise — for I am 
sure she would not be happy." 

" Advise her, pray advise her, Manette," 
implored her mistress; "you can do any- 
thing with her or Henri : they look upon 
you as on a second mother," (she might have 
said as their own) " beg of her to consent, 
and please her father and myself." 

" What ?" said Manette, sternly, " you, 
Madame, you would have me play on her 
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affection for me, and lead her to unhappi- 
ness ; when perhaps too she loves another. 
Have you forgotten Waldron Hall?" 

Madame de Rouvray covered her face 
and shuddered visibly. " I see you have 
not/' continued the woman; " you must for- 
give me if I remind you, to save your child 
from a like fate. Why sacrifice her, and 
spare in all things Mademoiselle Paula ? 
But I see; it is her father's doing; hell 
always retain that cruel thought against 
those two in his heaxt." 

^' He is wrong, Manette, you know he is 
wrong," whispered her mistress. 

*^ I know that," answered the other, " but 
laissons cela, Madame ; I will go to Made- 
moiselle and see what can be done. Perhaps 
she might be happy," she said thoughtfully, 
"if she doesn't care for another; she's serious, 
and older in thought than her years, pauvre 
enfetnt ; she seems to expect trouble — she's 
so unlike Mademoiselle Paula. Perhaps it 
might be best — I'll see." And with eyes 
fixed on the ground she quitted that melan- 
choly apartment, leaving a heart behind her 
bleeding at every pore. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Manette walked thoughtfiilly to the door 
of Henriette's room. It was closed, she 
gently tapped at it ; " Mademoiselle, Made- 
moiselle !" — ^no answer came. "'Tis I — Ma- 
nette — open the door, ma fillette ch^rie ! " — 
still no reply. She tried the lock, it yielded, 
and in she walked. The room was vacant ; 
in its centre stood a table covered with 
books, papers, work, all the thousand httle 
companions of an innocent girl's pleasure. 
The ink was scarcely dry on a piece of paper 
she had been trying her pen upon, and there 
lay her book of souvenirs ; we will not call it 
album — itwould desecrate that simple manu- 
script of gentle thoughts and memories, to 
call it the gilded thing in which everybody 
is summoned to scribble nonsense, by every 
sentimental young lady. 
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No, Henriette's was something of another 
character, a mere book, in which to register 
pleasant days and sunny thoughts — an un- 
gilded, homely record. In it were wild 
flowers, and the date and place where they 
were gathered ; and verses which had pleased 
her — sentences which had charmed. 

Manette, the almost unlettered peasant, 
turned the leaves, but out of no curiosity : 
she had often done so in her dear child's 
presence ; she most dearly loved these evi- 
dences of the young, pure mind. There was 
hair woven in it too, and " Maman, Henri, 
and Paula," were the three names registered 
beneath the braids. Where was the 
father's ? not even there was she per- 
mitted to claim a remembrance of him. 

Manette sighed, and turned the leaves 
again. There was a leaf where the gum 
was scarcely dry, which had fixed the 
souvenir to the page. With some eagerness 
the woman opened it. There were two 
braids of hair there, one some shades 
darker than the other. The first was hght 
and silken ; beneath was a name in an al- 
most unformed girl's writing, with a date, 
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four years previous to the last one, where the 
hair was darkened in colour. Beneath both 
braids there was one word, ' Edgar/ Ma- 
nette trembled — ^beside the last lock was a 
smaU bouquet of violets, scarcely withered. 
Too late, too late," she whispered, 

mon enfant, pauvre enfant!" and she 
closed the book. Near it were scraps of 
paper, over which the pen had traced that 
name in every conceivable way, as if each 
had been written unconsciously, during 
absorbed reflection. 

"I must see her, and know," thought 
Manette. And going to the window which 
looked into the garden, her eye searched 
below. 

On the weU-roUed grass-plot stood Paula 
aixd Henri ; her ringing laugh ascended to 
where Manette stood, as the girl bounded 
in light-hearted glee, aU grace and beauty, 
to catch the shuttle-cock which he flung 
towards her. On a garden seat, a short 
distance off, sat Henriette and Edgar : 
the sun peeped down between the thinned 
leaves of the tree above them, to kiss 
her rich, light-brown hair, which shone like 
a wave of glittering gold in that caress — 
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her neck was as beautifully turned, and 
white as the swan's, as she leant over 
the work which her tiny fingers held. 
Edgar read to her. At times her soft, 
serene eyes, with their dark lashes, were 
raised to peruse his thoughts in ixnison 
-with hers, as some exquisite line fell from 
his lips. Then the page was turned, a 
lighter strain followed, and she looked up 
and laughed a gladsome laugh, such as 
Manette had seldom heard from her Hps. 
Then he would for a moment drop the 
book, and fix a long look upon Paula's 
flying figure, or laugh with her — laugh 
until Henriette's ^^ eh bien. Monsieur^" re- 
called him to himself ; or some other word 
playfiilly spoken, bade him read again 
awhile, until the ftirtive glance stole from 
the page to rest upon a more interesting 
subject of contemplation — ^Paula. 

"Oh, they are a handsome couple," 
sighed Manette, " handsome, as her mother 
and the Baron were ; oh, far more so, for 
Henriette has not that look of grief, 
that Madame ever had. And may Heaven 
keep her from it, and the cause of it ! I 

E 2 
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win go and speak to her ;" and she qtdtted 
the window and descended to the garden. 
When she arrived there the scene was 
changed : the four were standing together 
on the grass. They looked so happy that 
she could not bear to draw Henriette away 
— to sorrow, perhaps. As she appeared, 
Henri bounded towards her. 

" Maman Manette," he cried, seizing her 
hands, '' come and dance, dance and sing, 
I have a respite of months before they 
make a corbeau of me. Panla has inter- 
ceded with my fether, and I am not to be 
urged fiirther at present ; I have months 
to d^ide in, provided I am a good boy 
and do not say naughty things to oppose 
him." And he mimicked the tone of a 
child. "There is news for you, Manette, 
dance ! dance !" And the wild youth play- 
fully dragged her about the sward. " WeD, " 
he cried, stopping at last, and holding her at 
arm's length, "you do not congratulate 
me ; smile, laugh, Manette," and his radiant 
countenance tried to win hers to sympathy. 
She looked grave ; her woman's sagacity 
told her that some deep prospective motive 
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had dictated leniency towards Henri on his 
father's part. 

"I rejoice/' she said at last, but with 
a forced smile, "at anything which makes 
you happy ; but do not too soon abandon 
yourself to your good fortune. Your father 
has but given you time for reflection." 

Henri's brow was overclouded. 

"Mechante!" he cried, "you damp my 
only glimpse of happiness for weeks past 
by evil prognostications," and he released 
her as he spoke. Before she could reply, 
P^re Andriot descended from the salon to 
join the group. All the children flew to 
meet him, and clung around him like bees 
round their hive. He came ever laden 
with the sweets of consolation to their young 
troubles. The pdre directed an unea^ 
glance at his nephew. " Edgar," he said, 
"I thought you were going to Tours, to 
see some of your old schoolfellows ; you 
encourage him here too much, mes enfans ; 
he wiU grow luxurious, and unfit for his 
rude African life again." 

Edgar coloured slightly. 

" Don't scold him," said Paula ; ^^ I bade 
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him Stay; he could not refuse my com- 
miands/ and the beautifiil ^1 drew herself 
up in mock dignity. 

" It was, Mademoiselle/' he replied, reco- 
vering his composure; " you were occupied 
with Henri ; I remained — ^not I own an 
unwilling guest — at Mademoiselle's desire, 
to read to her whilst she worked," and by 
a look he designated Henriette. 

The Cure glanced anxiously from one to 
the other. Henriette was like a ruddy 
peach; Paula calm, smiling, and xmcon- 
cemed. Manette closely scanned her child's 
countenance — ^its blush made her sigh. 

" Mon Pere," said Henriette, '^ I will go 
for the book you lent me," and she ran 
towards the house to cover her confiision. 
Manette followed. The former bounded up 
the stairs and entered her room. Another 
step more slowly came after ; before she 
closed the door it stopped beside her. 

" Manette," she cried, starting. 

'^Yes, my child, Manette, ta maman 

nourrice, who comes to speak to you :" 

she closed the door. Henriette grew pale 
— she scarcely knew why ; it was a pre- 
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sentiment — ^that spectre, which so often 
drives the colour from the cheek. 

^' I would speak to you, Mademoiselle," 
she said more coldly, ^* about — ^about — ." 
Not Mademoiselle y' cried the other, 
your child, your Henriette; and not so 
coldly, maman ch^rie, but thus, thus," and 
the child of grace and nature seated herself 
on her nurse's knee, and placed her young 
loving arms round her neck. " Now," she 
continued, trying to smile, ^' speak, — ^what 
is it ?" 

Manette clasped both arms round that 
pliant waist. " Mon enfant, then," she said, 
''I have had a long, serious conversation 
with your mother, and she bade me speak 
to you in her own and your father's name." 

" About what ? " asked she. 

"About marriage, ma fiUe — ^there, the 
word's out. I do not like the task, but 
better, perhaps, from your old nurse, who 
loves you, — ^that is," she corrected her 
thought, '^who knows you so well. You 
will speak freely to her, because, though they 
love you too, parents sometimes frighten 
children's free words away." 
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"Marriage!" replied Henriette, only 
thinking of the word; "marriage— with 
whom?'' 

Manette looked down embarrassed. She 
shrank from her tasL 

"With Monsieur Bruton? is it not, 
maman ?" 

The other looked up amazed, yet pleased ; 
half her pain was removed : her child knew 
alL 

"Yes," she answered, "yes; who told 
you?" 

" Henri ; he told me this morning ; but 
— ^but, when we returned from our walk, 
Paula had pleasant news to tell of her 
intercession with my &ther ; and then — " 
she paused. "Edgar came," she conti- 
nued, and we were aU so happy, I forgot." 
As she spoke a slight blush arose, and then 
fled, leaving her pale and pensive. 

• "Aye, Edgar," answered her nurse, " and 
why should his coming make you glad ? 
Oh my child, beware ; I do not speak from 
experience, but I have seen others love, 
and it is not always a happy, or wise thing. 
To that your father would never consent — 
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a poor soldier, and a Catholic. Oh! my 
child, beware," and the tears filled the 
good woman's eyes. 

'' I don't love him," cried Henriette look- 
ing down, '^I don't love him — ^that is, I 
think not — except as a dear brother." 

They were near the table. Manette disen- 
gaged one arm and reached the book, it 
opened at the last page that had had a 
souvenir confided to it. 

" And this — ?" said Manette. 

The girl grew crimson over neck and 
brow. 

" That r she uttered, " that ? When Ed- 
gar left four years since, I kept a lock of his 
hair as a sister's souvenir ; when he returned 
— ^well the hair was so light, so unlike his 
now, that but yesterday I asked him for 
another lock which would not change." 

" Till the white of age shall replace the 
darkness of youth. And where wiU you both 
be then ? not together, ma fiUe Henriette, 
believe me; not together going down the 
quiet road, as the bon Cure said last Sunday, 
when he exhorted the young couple he had 
married that morning, 'that quiet road, 

e3 
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strewed with good deeds and children's 
prayers, and not a bramble there to cling to 
their garments, or a rough stone to make 
the road to the grave rugged.' I remember 
every word, for I thought and prayed for 
you then." Henriette clasped her closer, 
and wept aloud. 

" Do you think," she sobbed, gazing in 
her nurse's face, " that such would be my 
path with Monsieur Bruton ?— Speak truly, 
do you ?" 

''No, Henriette, mon enfant," and she 
locked up boldly in her face, rectitude of 
thought and deed in every line of her honest 
countenance : '' no, not even to please your 
mother, can I against my conscience say so. 
T d6 not think he could make you happy, 
so I will never ask you to marry him." As 
she spoke, she gently disengaged Henriette's 
arms, and stood up. 

" And my mother bade you ask me ?" 

'' She did." 

'' And my father too ?" 

" I did not hear it ; but he had done so." 

"Then God help me, Manette !" and she 
grew calm and cold, " for they will urge it 
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on me, and I would rather die ten thousand 
times than marry, and not esteem or respect ; 
for though I would not say so to Henri, I 
believe Bruton an unchristian man, coldly 
estranging father from son,— for he could do 
much to soothe and make peace. He but 
inflames my brother's spirit." 

'^ And Monsieur Edgar," said Manette, 
^^ you have not spoken of him : tell me truly, 
do — " Before the sentence could be com- 
pleted Henri burst into the room. 

"This is too bad, Henriette," he cried, 
"here you are chattering with Manette, 
and we are waiting for you to take a long 
walk : P^re Andriot is going with us ; pray 
make haste !" 

As he entered, his sister turned hastily 
away, to conceal her tearftd eyes. 

"I will come directly," she answered, 
searching about the room : " I cannot find 
P^re Andriot's book." 

" Oh never mind that ; where's her bon- 
net, Manette ; or — ^we're only going into the 
woods — ^take your garden-hat in the hall — 
come along." 

"There, michant gaming' said Manette, 
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pushing him from the room, " go down ; she 
shall come in a moment." 

^' Well, one moment, or I'm here again," 
and he ran down stairs. 

" Bathe your eyes, ma fillette, there," and 
she took a towel and removed the sad traces 
from her child's fece, caressing her as she 
did so, as though she were still indeed a 
child. " There, now go and walk, and be 
tranquil. While poor Manette lives, she'll 
stand by you, don't fear :" and with a kiss 
Ae sent her in»™>« girl to join the others, 
forgetting Edgar, and all she would have 
said about him. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Hbnriette remained by the Curb's side : 
something had arisen in her mind, engen- 
dered by Manette's manner and words, to 
make her avoid Edgar. Henri never 
attached himself exclusively to any one in 
their walks, but flitted to and fro, hither and 
thither, like a leaf blown about by the winds. 

Edgar and Paula were left chiefly to 
themselves, though not quite uninterrupted, 
for Pfere Andriot appeared most uneasy in 
his mind, and was continually turning to 
watch the two. And thus they walked on. 

When his anxiety was a little abated, the 
•CIur6 looked down on his companion with 
the air of a fond, affectionate father; his 
noble countenance lighted up with all the 
radiance of a pure mind. Sometimes they 
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stopped to speak to a child, homeward 
bound, or going to the fields with its 
parent's dinner in a tin can. Sometimes 
an aged or infirm person attraxrted their 
notice, and they paused again in their 
walk, to speak cheering words, or give, 
if but the one small sou, which would 
help them to purchase their daily bread — 
the boon we pray for. These halts ena- 
bled the others to get much in advance of 
them, in their walk towards the wood, close 
to the village. For a short time the Cur6 
and Henriette were nearly alone, the other 
more thoughtless trio making few stoppages 
of charity on their road. 

After conversing some tiflcie on in- 
difierent subjects, P^re Andriot at last 
introduced the name of Monsieur Bruton. 
Cautiously, and with evident disinclination, 
he endeavoured to lead his companion into 
a conversation relative to that man — ^mere 
passe-temps obviously did not guide his 
wishes. She looked fixedly up in his face, 
as he spoke, 

*' Mon P^re," she said, " there is some- 
thing more than purposeless conversation in 
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your questions. Who has spoken to you 
of Monsieur Bruton T 

The Cure looked embarrassed, and did 
not reply. 

''Is it my father, or my mother?" she 
inquired. 

" Why attempt to deceive you T he said 
at last; "it was Monsieur le Baron. He asked 
me to sound you as to your feelings respect- 
ing that gentleman, and to tell you his 
wishes. I answered him that I would ask 
you what were your thoughts, since he 
desired it, but I could not lead you into the 
avowal of opinions you might regret giving 
utterance to." 

^' Thank you, mon bon P^re ; but tell me 
all now, candidly, like yourself." 

"Well then, ma fille. Monsieur votre 
p6re is anxious naturally to see you settled 
in life. Though he is not an old man, still 
time creeps on, and a good father does not 
like to leave his daughters behind him im- 
protected ; he feels that Madame la Baronne, 
with all her strong affection, is not fit to brave 
the storms of Ufe for you." 

The good man tried to excuse to the 
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child the message he was bearer of from 
the father. 

" And/' said Hemriette, " he wishes me 
to many Monsieur Bruton, a man nearly 
his own age, and from his ill-health, more 
likely to leave me unprotected, than if I 
remained at home." She spoke somewhat 
bitterly. 

" Hush/* he said gently, but seriously ; 
''you must not judge your father. He 
may have other good reasons you are 
ignorant of" 

"He has motives, mon p^re; good, I 
cannot say, but he has evidently hidden 
ones ; and am I called upon to meet them, 
like spectres, in darkness ?" She had never 
spoken so warmly before. "And," she con- 
tinued, " must it not strike every one, and 
you, mon pere, that if he, a conscientious 
mall, felt the uprightness of these motives, 
he would disclose them himself, or employ 
my mother to do so, and not impose that 
task, an ungracious one, on your kindness, 
or solicit the influence of a servant, good 
as she is — I mean Manette." 

" I did not know this,'' he said, surprised. 
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" When r 

'' A few moments before we started, and 
at my mother's desire. And even Monsieur 
Bruton himself has never spoken openly to 
me, only a word to Henri. Oh!" she 
cried impetuously, "they make me hate 
every covert thing which dares not face 
the light! There must be some strange 
mystery in all this." 

^^ nlnriette," he said, veiy gravely, fixing 
his eye searchingly upon her, "I have 
never seen you thus hasty before ; why is 
it ? Are you certain your own heart does 
not foster some forbidden, impossible wish, 
that you thus pause, consider, and object, 
my child," and his voice became tremulous. 
" There are hidden rocks in our own hearts ; 
we should carefiilly avoid in our voyage 
,of life, all waves and tempests. Love 
is one, whether for an unworthy object, 
or for one who might chance to be an object 
of aversion to our parents." 

Henriette coloured. " I hope," she said, 
after a pause of an instant, " I may never 
love, where they might object. I am certain 
I never should love one whom I could not 
esteem above all others. Surely no parents 
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could refuse consent, if mutual affection 
united two hearts — even should he be poor, 
but one of whom a woman might feel 
proud, for his — ,'' she stopped : the tongue 
had almost betrayed the heart's secret. 
'^ Neither," she added, taking up another 
branch of the subject, '^should parents 
urge, where every feeling is against the 
match. I never could marry Monsieur Bru- 
ton, and hope to be happy. But forgive me, 
mon pfere ; I am talking in aU the warmth of 
a foolish girl's heart, to one whose sacred 
calling makes him a stranger to our earthly 
weakness of affection." 

"Do you think, mon enfant,,'' he replied, 
sadly, " that we never listen to tales of 
human love, and human sorrow, when the 
young heart, overburdened, flies to our ear 
for relief? Undeceive yourself; and should 
a day of such sorrow fall upon you, come 
to me, my chUd, and find sympathy from 
the pauvre Cur6." 

She pressed his hand, but did not speak ; 
for though she had been saddened a moment 
by her conversation with Manette, yet there 
was springing in her bosom a verdant 
thought of life and love. How could she 
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find an autumnal leaf in that fresh, spring 
garden ? Sorrow seemed indeed as a far-off 
ship, that was never to find harbour in her 
heart ! 

There are pages/' continued the Cur6, 
so sad, in the book of life, that we close it, 
hoping to shut them from our sight, but 
when we take that volume in our hand to 
read, 'tis ever at that leaf it opens, and we 
read — ^read on the page blotted so bfl;en 
with our bitter tears. There is one page I 
have learnt to read with resignation, but it 
cost a struggle of years. I never thought 
to expose its characters to a stranger e;ye ; 
but, ma fille, it may be a wholesome lesson 
to you — may teach you how much we can 
bear, and yet survive, and in the cheerM 
peace of afljer years, teach others to bow to 
earthly trials, and look beyond. So you, 
Henriette, whom I have known and loved 
from, infancy for your many excellent quali- 
ties — ^it will teach you confidence in one who 
has known earthly hopes and worldly love ; 
and should your young heart need help or 
succour, you will fly to that one, who can 
understand and feel for you." 
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" You ?" exclaimed she, " you have known 
care and worldly sorrow ? you, the placid, 
but cheerful priest ?" 

"Mon enfant, I was not always a priest, 
nor destined to the priesthood ; I chose it, 
when the world cast me like a weed upon the 
water, drifting and worthless ; thus I turned 
to my only place of peaceful rest on earth, 
where alone I might learn the hard lesson — 
resignation. I thank heaven I have found 
it, and can raise the earth from my buried 
hopes, that you may gaze upon the graves 
beneath, and learn, should you sorrow, where 
to look for repose." He paused and looked 
upon her as on one destined to find many a 
bramble in her path. 

"Twenty-five long years have gone by," 
he said at last ; " I was th§n of that age. 
My father was left early a widower, with 
three of us ; he cultivated his small pro- 
perty, principally of vines, near Bordeaux. 
Edgar's father, my eldest brother, my sister 
Louise and myself, comprised his family. 
My brother chose the carriere des armes^ 
and became a soldier. Louise never mar- 
ried, and I remained at home to assist my 
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father. In our quiet little village here, the 
then Cur6 was a relative of ours, a good 
christian, and light-hearted too — ^he had 
not known sorrow. Well, he never was 
happier than when young faces were about 
him. My brother was away with his regi- 
ment, a soldier of fortune. Sometimes 
Louise came here on a visit to the Cur^, 
sometimes I. When I arrived, it was a 
signal among all the good, hospitable vil- 
lagers to prepare for gaiety and amusement, 
and no one delighted in it more than myself 
A las ! alas ! how sad such reminiscences 
are, when we only look back on graves ! 

" During my occasional visits I had become 
attached, with all the warmth of my twenty- 
five years, to Marie Anna, the daughter of 
a man of small but comfortable means, 
honestly acquired in business, from which 
he had retired before I knew them. They 
lived in that old house on the hill, now 
dilapidated and uninhabited, then all 
life and hospitality. I like it better as it 
is, ma fille — I could not bear to see young, 
thoughtless faces there. 

" Marie Anna was just seventeen, and save 
that she had not your noble air, not unlike 
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you, but livelier ; more like Paula in dispo- 
sition. I tiiink I see her now, flitting like 
a spirit before my path, so light of heart, 
all laughter and anticipated joy. On account 
of her youth, and my not having any posi- 
tive position, our marriage was deferred 
awhile, but I was welcomed as an accepted 
suitor, by both father and mother. There 
was a depute at Bordeaux, a friend of my 
fitther's, who had promised all his interest 
to place me in some government situation 
in Paris. I took leave of Marie Anna and 
went thither. They say there are many 
great temptations for youth in that gay city. 
I found none. She was ever beside me, 
talking to me, encouraging me, when dis- 
appointed hopes for awhile invaded my 
heart. Months passed ; we wrote constantly; 
but what are even letters when they speak 
of prolonged absence and of fading hope— 
for mine began to wither away. It was true, 
at my father's death I should have some 
property, but divided between the three 
of us, the share of each would be smaU. 
It was not enough to satisfy her parents. 

One day, after I had been months in 
Paris, Monsieur le depute sent for 
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he had succeeded ; I was nominated to a 
situation in the War Office. The salary 
was not much at first ; but enough, quite 
enough, to commence hfe with. Life to me 
was my union with Marie Anna. That 
day I wrote announcing my intended return. 
Whilst I remained in Paris I ran every- 
where to seek apartments which she would 
like, and with her taste help me to fiimish. 
Oh, how happy I was ! At first we pur- 
posed residing in some h6tel garni, and 
this too I sought for; chose our rooms, and 
sitting down, peopled them and the vacant 
chairs with Marie Anna, and her father 
and mother, who would visit us. 

'^ At last the day of departure came. All 
was arranged, and I had a month's leave 
given me fi:-om my office in which to marry 
and bring my wife to Paris. I dwell on 
all this now, ma fiUe ; I never have spoken 
of it before. I Uve it over again — this 
shadow of twenty-five years gone by. 

As the heavy diligence journeyed to this 
quiet spot, my pulses beat as those of one in 
a fever. I could not remain in the banquette, 
where my place was, and see the wild- 
looking horses and the strenuous postilion 
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urging them up the hills, as he wali 
by their sides. So I descended, and ran i 
ran down the road, perhaps a mile, 
though it brought me nearer to her. . 
last we arrived within half a league of i 
town, yonder — ^there the diligence stopp< 
and I was to take another conveyance 
this village. Judge my delight to find tl 
my Marie Anna's impatience equalled i 
own. At that half league we met 1 
and her father, in a light carriage, awaiti 

me." 

He paused and sighed deeply, as .thou 
the day and hour of sorrow stood besi 
him then. Henriette pressed his arm, a 
whispered " pauvre P^re Andriot." 

He continued : '* There was no time 
lose ; we had only a month before us 
there were papers to sign, — then my fati 
came and Louise ; but she was not 
(. remain for our marriage — she could i 

leave my father's house. He, if possil 
would be there ; if not, there was le I 
Cure, a father to us all ; and we were 
visit Bordeaux the next spring, and see 
my relatives there. And so the happy da 
even to my impatience, flew by." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" It was the autumn of the year, a Uttle 
later than this," continued the Cure. "There 
had been much heavy rain, and from the 
damp, which was its consequence, sickness 
had arisen in the neighbourhood. Many 
had been taken ill, and I impatiently looked 
forward to the day in which I should remove 
Marie Anna to a more healthy abode ; — 
the woods around and many stagnant 
ponds, whid. have dnoe then Jn fiMup, 
made it a likely spot for fever to be engen- 
dered in. Where those new houses now 
stand, there was only one, which was in- 
habited by an aimt of Marie Anna, whose 
two daughters were to be her bridesmaids. 
Their &ther had been dead some years 
— ^they were the darlings, the spoilt children 
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of their mother's heart. It was at their 
house my intended wife was to dress on the 
wedding morning, and accompanied by 
them and others, meet me at the chm-ch. 

" The evening before the day which was 
to give her to me at last arrived. I, of 
course, bad been with her nearly the whole 
of that day. She was light-hearted and 
happy as ever, with not a cloud on her 
brow, for she did not feel the separation 
from her parents so much, in the cer- 
tainty of her soon seeing them in Paris; 
and the excitement of visiting that large 
city — ^a long dream of pleasure to be accom- 
plished — ^left no room for regret in her 
heart. I had been absent, arranging aU 
for our departure, for a couple of hours. 
Meanwhile evening had come on. As I 
entered the room where she sat awaiting 
my return, I thought she looked pale. 
When I mentioned it, her mother attri- 
buted it to her anticipation of the morrow, 
and a natural nervousness at leaving aU 
she had so long loved ; and her dear face 
brightened so brilliantly as I spoke to her, 
that my first alarm quite subsided. 
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** ^Put on your shawl/ I said, ' Marie 
Anna, and we will walk over to your 
cousins' ; they are very busy with their 
dresses, and want to see you a moment.' 

" Her mother slightly objected. ' Why 
take her out in the cold air V they could 
not require her. 

'' ^But,' I urged, ' I want her to come 
and see how prettily they have arranged the 
church with green boughs, and to-morrow 
there will be garlands of flowers.' 

"She flew to put on her shawL Marie 
Anna, my child, was only a simple village 
girl, and, except on Sundays, wore but a 
little muslin cap over her beautifiil hair, 
sometimes not even that. Well, we started 
oflF. First we entered the church — the church 
where I now exhort to patience, ma fille. It 
was hung with evergreens, and flowers cut 
out of coloured paper; the natural ones 
were to be placed fresh on the morrow. 
She was delighted with all I showed her, 
and was as gay as a happy child. As we 
approached the altar something like a sad 
look came involuntarily over her face : I 
loved her so well, that my eyes scarcely 
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ever quitted her countenance : she stopped, 
withdrew her axm from mine, and drop- 
ping on her knees prayed long and fer- 
vently. I was surprised ; for though she 
was a good, religious girl, it was unlike one 
of her light-hearted, joyous impulses. I 
was more astonished when, as she rose, I 
beheld that the thick lashes of her eyes 
were moist with tears. She took my arm 
again, her tone was tremulous. 

" ' Mon ami,' she whispered, ' j'ai fit)id.* 

*' Her whole frame trembled as she spoke. 

" ' Let us leave this,' I said, ' the green 
boughs make it damp.' 

"We passed out : little was said, — ^we 
walked briskly until we reached her 
cousins'. 

"There all was gaiety and mirth : the girls 
were busy arranging their dresses for the 
ceremony on the morrow; Marie Anna's was 
laid out all ready on the bed in an inner 
room. I dwell on these things, Henriette ; 
but trifling as they may appear, each of 
their trivial memories revives a thousand 
pangs. 

"There lay that dress, — I see it now — ^its 
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purity of whiteness, the long lace veil, and 
the wreath of orange blossoms and bouquet. 
I stood gazing on them ; a strange feelmg 
was creeping over me — a pang: it came 
and went. — A cry from the girls' voices 
aroused me. 

" ' Put them on, Marie Anna, put them 
on,' they cried. She resisted a moment, then 
the child prevailed over the woman. She con- 
sented, and pushing me from the room, they 
commenced dressing her. In a few moments 
she stood before me : her cheek was flushed 
with excitement, the lip smiled in curious 
triumph at her beauty. If she looked 
proud, it was excusable, for she was very 
fidr to look upon. Her aimt joined in the 
praises, and added, 'you only want your 
alliance on your finger to complete the pic- 
ture." 

'* * The alliance, the alliance/ cried the 
girls. 

" I took the ring from my pocket, and in 
mock ceremony placed it on her finger! 
Alas ! alas!" and he paused again, sighing 
heavily. 

*' Marie Anna," he continued, " would 
not give it back to me." 
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" ' Not till to-morrow/ she said ; 'I have a 
presentiment you will lose it/ 

" At that moment a neighbour entered. 
She started on seeing Marie Anna in her 
wedding dress. 

" * Child/ she said, * it is unlucky to dress 
in all your marriage robes before the day. 
And the alliance, too ! Take them off, 
take them off,' and she crossed herself, as 
if to avert some iU-fortune. 

"I do not know whether the words 
affected Marie Anna, but when she re- 
entered in her walking dress she looked 
pale and sad. 

'** Mon ami,' she said, turning to me, 4et 
us return ; it grows late.' 

" ' And the ring ?' I said, holding out my 
hand for it. 

***No,' she said, 'a strange whim, but I 
shall keep it till to-morrow.' 

*'I did not urge its return, so we de- 
parted homewards, after receiving a host of 
cautions to 'come early/ 'not keep them 
waiting/ &c. We spoke little on our way ; 
my heart was too full to speak much. I 
have since, recalling every action on that 
evening, remembered that as we left the 
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door, she wrapped her shawl round her, 
shivering, and said, in a suppressed tone, 
* J'ai bien froid.' And yet we had been 
out much colder nights, and her young 
blood had not felt their chill. When we 
entered her home, she threw off her shawl, 
and even the cap which confined her hair, 
sajring, almost in agony, ' I am suffocated, 
maman, I am choking/ 

'^'You have walked fast, my child,' 
answered her mother ; then turning to me, 
added, 'Go, my son, the poor child is 
excited, and needs rest ; go ; a demain.^ 

" I turned to Marie Anna. A dew stood 
on her brow ; she was pale as ashes ; she 
rose from her chair, into which she had 
sunk, and taking my hand, said, 
'Adieu, Jacques, mon ami.' 
' Not adieu/ I cried, ' I hate that word.' 
'A revoir,' she answered, throwing her 
arms round my neck, ' A revoir, mon bien 
aim^.' 

''I thought, as I passed out, how sad 
and pale she looked, and unlike herself. I 
paused a moment, wishing to return ; then 
consoling myself with the thought that per- 
haps she had been over-excited, I walked on 
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" I was staying at the Curb's, in the house 
I now live and am at peace in^ Henriette. 

'^ I retired to bed at once : the Cure had 
been long at rest. 

" The day had scarcely dawned, when I 
heard a heavy knock at the firont door. 
My light sleep was soon broken. I started 
up. ^Was it time to rise?' No, it could 
not be. So I waited an instant ; the knock 
was repeated. I hastily put on my clothes, 
and hurried down. When I opened the 
door, Marie Anna's &ther stood before me. 
He looked wild ; he did not know me, but 
pushing past, flew rather than walked, to 
the Cure's room. I followed — how, I know 
not — for I trembled like a leaf He entered. 
The Pere always burnt a light at night. He 
started up in alarm at this sudden intrusion. 

" * Mon pere/ said Marie Anna's father, 
taking his arm, ^ come — come quickly : she 
asks for you.' 

"^Who?' answered he, looking around 
in amazement. 

'*'My child, my daughter,' replied the 
other. * She is dying ;' and the words 
opened the flood-gates of sorrow, and his 
tears fell down in torrents. 
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^^I waited to hear no more. I awoke 
from my stupor when I stood in the room 
where I had last seen her, and listened to 
her incoherent raving in the next one." 

The Cure paused, and walked on some 
moments in silence. Even after that lapse 
of time his tears would not be restrained. 

"We will pass over the next dreadful 
day, and the next," he said, at last : "on the 
third, I entered the little church ; the green 
boughs were there, and flowers now faded, 
which the children had strewn the chapel 
with early on our wedding morning, ere 
the truth was known. Before the altar, 
where she knelt and prayed her last prayer, 
she lay in her coffin. At her request, when 
the approach of death restored her to her 
senses, she implored to be buried in her 
wedding robes. And there she lay, my 
bride, in her veil, her wreath, her bouquet 
— ^nothing was wanting. Even the alliance 
was there, which wedded her to the grave ! 
She had died of typhus fever, which had 
evidently lain dormant in her system for 
days. I saw her laid in the earth ; I saw all 
around me weeping, and then my heart 

f3 
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turned to bitterness — I could not bow to 
Heaven's decree. I fled — I know not to this 
day where I wandered all that dreary one. 
I have an indistinct remembrance of visiting 
every favourite haimt of hers. At night- 
fall I returned home sullen and resolved. I 
entered by the back door, and reached 
my room unseen. Securing my pistols, I 
descended the stair, but one thought in my 
mind — suicide. I would kill myself on her 
grave. A thought, a wish came over me 
ere I reached it — ^to see again the spot 
where she had stood in life and loveliness, 
in her bridal robes. I reached her aunt's : 
the door stood half open : I entered, and 
heard weeping and prayer : the old woman 
was on her knees, her hands clasped in sup- 
plication, whilst the tears coursed down her 
cheeks. Some one — I scarcely know the 
person even now — ^took my hand, and led 
me to that inner room where we had stood to- 
gether — ^there, on that bed, lay, as though in 
sleep, her cousins, her bridesmaids. They 
had caught the infection, and now lay there 
dead — ^the dead of an hour! I staggered 
from that room, and kneeUng beside the 
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widowed, doubly bereaved mother, prayed, 
as I had never prayed before ; since then, 
all is clear and distinct to me. I rose an 
altered man. I felt how much more she 
was ajfflicted than I. She had lost all, the 
prop of her old age; whilst I still had 
youth, and a father's, sister's, brother's love. 
Yet, as I whispered this to my heart, that 
heart repulsed all, save the memory of the 
one I had lost. 

In the few succeeding days, the quiet vil- 
lage was a place of mourning. The father 
mourned his daughter, the mother her child. 
Few of the old died of that fearful disease 
The green boughs were lopped off, whilst 
the rugged, gnarled trunks, remained un- 
scathed. 

I now felt that Kfe could have no earthly 
tie for me. I gave up my appointment, 
and entered the college at St. Omer ; there 
fifteen years of my Kfe passed. At the ex- 
piration of that time, the old Cure here slept 
with those whom he had led so many years 
to peace and Heaven. By the interest of 
fiiends, I obtained my last wish on earth, 
for myself — the cure here. I have now been 
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its occupant ten years. When my father 
died, Louise came to reside with me ; soon 
jny brother followed to the grave, leaving 
me his son, my Edgar. Heaven in mercy 
sent me its peace and resignation ; and often 
when at night I am called to visit the sick 
or dying, as I cross the fields when the va- 
pour in white wreaths rises from the damp 
earth, I smile; for I fancy it my Marie 
Anna, in her bridal robes, a bride of Heaven, 
who flits by my side, leading me to the 
afflicted on earth. And now, mon enfant, 
remember: when the cares of the world 
fall upon you, you will know where to turn 
for resignation and sympathy — to your 
Father in heaven, and the poor Cur6 on 
earth, who has known mortal love and mor- 
tal sorrow." 

He ceased, and pressing her hands ten- 
derly in his, stopped before a cottage door. 
Henriette could not speak : her emotions 
suffocated her. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

PfiRB Andriot entered the cottage : after 
remaining there a brief space he rejoined 
them. 

"Mes en&ns/' he said, "I cannot accom- 
pany you, my prayers are needed here by a 
sick woman. Go; the young should not 
forget that they are so ; go and amuse your- 
selves in the wood ; Edgar, I shall expect 
you at home when I return — I wish to 
speak to you." 

So saying, he entered, and they departed, 
but not exactly in the order in which they 
had first started. Edgar had loosened Paula's 
arm when they stopped, and now oflfered it 
to Henriette, who had been saddened and 
made thoughtftd by the poor Curb's story ; 
but there was electric power in Edgar's 
touch, for with its pressure her cheek re- 
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sumed its colour, and her lip its smile. 
Henri seized Paula round the waist, and 
despite her resistance, hurried her towards 
the road, leaving the others to themselves 
for awhile. 

For some time the conversation of Edgar 
and Henriette was of a desultory character, 
being merely on passing objects and scenes, 
by degrees it became more connected; he 
spoke to her of places where he had been. 
He described fields of battle and midnight 
marches, of orders, counter-orders, the ex- 
citement of pursuing and manoeuvring 
against a wily enemy, and then something 
of the regret he felt in warring with a noble 
foe ; it was a feeling which, as he made it 
intelligible to her, partook less of the desire 
of glory than of the love of coimtry. He 
spoke as a brave man might speak who is 
also a good one. 

" And yet," he said, *^ the heart becomes 
inured to ferocity ; and sitting round our 
watch-fires at night, we hail with pleasure- 
able excitement the anticipated fight of the 
morrow, which may make us conquerors or 
conquered, prisoners or dead ! There, around 
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those fires you see faces once of almost 
feminine softness, bronzed by climate or 
scarred by woimds, and the young officer, 
with his mother's beauty still to be seen in 
his coimtenance, talking of deeds of blood, 
at which, in our cahner moments, we 
shudder." 

"And yet you desire to return to all 
this," said Henriette. 

"Yes; for it is my chosen path. I 
could wish, perhaps, my field of action 
were one having a juster claim on our 
patriotism than the attempt to conquer 
Algeria, but we are told to fight, and we 
do so." 

*' And do you not feel a regret — a wish 
to leave it ?" she asked. 

'' Perhaps we all do, when we look on a 
noble race struggling to preserve their firee- 
dom ; or when, sitting by those flickering 
fires, we miss some lip which smiled on us 
yesterday : or when we bid adieu to a be- 
loved comrade, returning pale, emaciated, 
and invaUded to our own country, la beUe 
France, with but one hand, perchance, to 
grasp yours, the other being represented by 
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an empty coat-sleeve. Yet even the sick 
regret the glory they are leaving, the 
land of promise to their hopes of promo- 
tion, lost to them for ever, as the vessel 
bears them from its shores." 

** I have often wondered, Edgar, how you 
could have chosen a soldier's life. Not but 
that the excitement is alluring, but you 
were such a gentle boy when we were 
children together. I have seen you cry at 
the death of a pet bird, and yet now you do 
not hesitate to take human and unoffending 
life. Oh, in a just cause, I can well imagine, " 
she added, enthusiastically, " a man freely 
giving his heart's blood ; but otherwise, no!" 

"You know not. Mademoiselle," he 
answered, *^ how we are led on, and yet our 
hearts — ^that is, I can speak of my own so — 
are all tenderness and sensibihty. You 
wiU wonder when I tell you what has 
been to me in all the wild excitement of 
war, a chain binding me to home and 
gentler dreams." 

" What ?" she asked. 

" The long ringlet of hair I cut from your 
head when I left four years ago. I had 
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one, too, of Mademoiselle Paula's, but I 
lost that." 

"Have you mine still?" she asked, 
blushing. 

" Yes ; ever with me, and it is as fair as 
yours is now. Yours has not changed as you 
tell me mine has. Often when I have been 
on guard at night, I have looked at that 
long tress, and it has brought me back to 
our childish pleasures, these old remembered 
roads, home, and yourself. And it is ever 
here," he touched his breast, " here in my 
portefeuille, and if I am killed, I shall carry 
that memorial of you to my grave." 

Henriette looked the noble soldier proudly 
in the face : their eyes met — ^hers sought 
the groimd. Edgar pressed her arm. 

" I think,'* he said, "you would make a 
true soldier's wife, a brave and dauntless 
one, following him everywhere, to cheer 
and urge him on to glory : would you not ?" 

" I scarcely know," she uttered in almost 
a whisper, " I never should marry unless 1 
loved deeply. If I loved, I should fear too 
deeply for him to incite him to that so-called 
life of glory." 
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'* Mademoiselle Paula," he continued, 
*' would not like that life, would she ? Oh 
no, I am sure she would not. She has been 
spoiled and caressed too much." 

" If we love, Edgar, we can brave all — 
that is, I should think so." Her last words 
were said timidly, as though she feared her 
own thoughts. 

'^ Oh, she never would!" he repHed ; " hers 
must be a Hfe of roses— a pillow of down. 
And yet," he added, after a pause,* " one 
of our captains had a daughter, a sweet 
little thing like a feiry : he loved this only 
child, and she accompanied him every- 
where. I have seen her young, bright face 
after a day of blood, sharing the soldier's 
hurried meal on the field of battle ; or in 
the more peaceful days, presiding in childish 
grace at their mess, those rough soldiers 
involuntarily bowing before her youth and 
beauty. No unlicensed jest, no harsh word 
permitted there." 

"And where is she now?" asked Henriette. 

" She returned in the vessel with me 
to France, bringing with a pet deer, and 

♦ A feet; in Algiers in 1843. 
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under the charge of our Colonel, a man of 
forty, to whom this child of more than 
common loveliness, has been bartered in 
marriage — she, a girl of sixteen — ^for wealth 
and station." 

Oh ! it is a sacrilege," cried Henriette, 
a profanation of the word marriage." 
Yes," he replied, earnestly, " of that 
state so blessed, so holy, where love accom- 
panies it. When I am far away, the rough 
soldier again, I shall often remember this 
day, and our conversation, — will you ?" He 
sighed deeply, and added almost in a whisper 
to himself, " but not as I once hoped." 

"Often, Edgar, very often," she said, 
hurriedly. 

Before he could reply, Henri rushed 
towards them, almost dragging after him 
the helpless Paula ; with difficulty she re- 
leased herself from his grasp and seized 
Edgar's disengaged arm. 

"-4 VAnglaise, Edgar," she said; "an 
arm to each. Henri is too rough." 

" And you so douillette," her brother re- 
plied ; " come here, Henriette, we will walk 
together and leave those two dull ones to 
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amuse each other. I see he has bored you 
to death ; you look quite bewildered ; come 
along with le bon Hemi." And suiting 
the action to the word, he drew her arm 
from Edgar's and led her away. 

Little more passed; the woods were 
gained, and there they rambled some hours, 
and only reached home in time for dinner. 
Edgar could not be persuaded to enter — ^he 
had promised his uncle to return— so he left 
them. Henriette trembled as she gave him 
her hand ; a happy, timid joy ht up her 
soft eye, as she looked up at him. Even 
P^re Andriot's sad tale was nearly removed 
from her mind, by the gentle waters pouring 
m from the stream of her unchecked dream 
of anticipated happiness. Bruton, even he 
was forgotten — all save that dream and the 
joy it brought. Why should we ever wake 
from such dreams? And a sad voice 
answers : — " To teach us resignation and a 
more stable hope than that which is built 
on man's affection." 

The dinner that day was a somewhat 
silent one. The Baron spoke Httle, indeed 
scarcely, except in monosyllables, to any 
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one but Paula ; for her there was always a 
gentle word or smile. Madame never spoke 
much, and ate less. Henri, knowing no 
restraint, rattled on : he was like an un- 
broken colt, harnessed for the first time, 
and gaQoping wildly over everything in 
his path. On rushed Henri, his father s 
frowns unheeded, his mother's suppHcating 
eye unnoticed, when she felt he presumed 
too much. Henriette's word ; Paula's "don't, 
Henri," all were alike useless ; he touched 
80 nearly on dangerous ground in his head- 
long remarks, that all rose relieved from 
that table — he alone saw nothing : Bruton's 
vacant place had been a cause of delight to 
him, and had opened the flood-gates of his 
satisfaction. 

As they rose from the table, Henriette 
whispered Paula, " Let us have a walk ; I 
do not wish to remain with my father this 
evening." She knew he had been urging 
her mother about Bruton, and she dreaded 
a tite-a-tSte. 

Paula looked rather embarrassed for a 
moment, and her sister could not divine the 
cause. At last the former said, "Yes, 
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oh, yes, I will but fetch my bonnet ; I fear 
the evening air — wait for me in the garden.'* 

"Are you dragging Paula out in the 
cold again ?" said the Baron angrily. 
" Really, Henriette, if you have these rest- 
less habits, you should not lead your sister 
into them." 

'' 1 did not think to displease you. Sir," 
she answered timidly, '^ the evening is very 
fine, and " 

" I wish to go, papa," cried Paula anxi- 
ously. ^' There, Henriette, wait for me, 
down near the elms," and off she flew for 
her bonnet, Hght as a fairy. The Baron 
turned away in displeasure. The Baroness 
had left the room ; Henri too, had flown up- 
stairs, to arrange his guns for a shooting 
party next day ; so Henriette, unshawled, 
unbonnetted, uncared for, stepped out — ^no 
parent's voice to bid her be careful of her- 
self She moved briskly onward towards 
the elms, to await her sister, and long she 
walked to and fro, but no Paula came. Once 
she turned to seek her in the house; a 
dread of meeting her father withheld her, 
so she waited in uncertainty where to go. 
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or what to do. A rustle of the withered 
leaves in the avenue which skirted the 
grounds, startled her — she turned, and 
Edgar stood beside her. A deep blush told 
her surprise and pleasure. 

" You did not expect to see me," he said ; 
" have I startled you ?" 

" You did so, but agreeably — ^yet how is 
it you are here V 

" I thought I should find some of you," 
he answered; "I could not remain at home, 
knowing you were all so near." 

Have you seen Paula ?" she asked. 
No," he replied calmly, "I — "he 
stopped. 

'' I," said Henriette, ^^ have been waiting 
here half-an-hour for her — ^where can she 
be?" 

" Never mind Paula," and he gave a 
peculiar smile ; " I dare say we shall soon 
find her ; I want to speak to you before she 
comes ;" so sayings, he drew her hand under 
his arm, and they turned down the avenue. 

" I have had a long conversation with my 
uncle," he said, as they walked on ; '^ and 
how difficult a thing it is to make the best, 
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the very best, (for such he is) of the — I will 
not say — aged, but no longer young, enter 
into your thoughts and feelings." 

^^ Have you spoken of yours to him ?" 
she timidly asked, ^'whatever they may 
be?" 

" Whatever they may be ?" He echoed 
her words, and looked in her face as he did 
so. " Can you not guess them ? but I feel 
certain you do, and approve — " 

She was silent — she could not speak. 

" P^re Andriot," he continued, '' was pe- 
trified ! If I had not felt for his annoyance, 
I should have been amused, for he raised 
mountains of impediments, where I saw but 
mole-hills. I could see no more, loving as 
I have learnt to love, and being well assured 
of a return." 

^'You will meet difficulties, I fear, 
Edgar," she whispered, and her voice was 
low and gentle, tender, yet hopeful. 

^^ Oh ! T do not fear them, you, my good 
angel, by, to encourage and cheer me on- 
ward. Apropos^' he said, as if on a sudden 
impulse ; ^^ why should the cold ceremonies 
of life check our speech ? why should I 
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not call you Henriette ? here, alone, and 
no grave parents to talk of propriety?" 

^' Oh do, do," she cried, ^' I hate ' Made 
moiselle,' fix)in you." 

" Well then, Henriette, 'dear Henriette,' 
let it be, as in the days when we were more 
and less to each other than we are at pre- 
sent ; when the boy was fearless, and no cold 
ceremony stood between us, as now it frowns 
on the man. How little I then appre- 
ciated the happiness. Now, a bit seems ever 
. in my mouth, and a bridle on my neck, 
which the rough hand of worldly usage 
rudely employs to restrain the impulse of 
feeling." 

*^But we must bow to those usages, 
Edgar, or quit society." 

" True — ^but here we are unfettered, free ; 
I, to love and to confess it, and not, I know, 
to an indifferent hearer." 

There was something in this seeming 
self-confidence, which a httle grated on her 
ear. Not once had he asked her love, but 
took it for granted that he had gained it. 

" I felt,'' he continued, '' that you saw 
my love ; I felt that you understood me 

VOL. I. o 
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to-day, and your half-uttered words gave 
me encouragement to speak. But your 
heart will plead for me, will it not ? for I 
know none to equal yours for kindness : 
I have well appreciated it from boyhood/' 
A half suppressed sigh escaped him, and 
he looked down in thought. 

And he had sought her love, which had 
strengthened itself each succeeding year, 
intensely and deeply, for she loved him for 
his worth, not his personal advantages. As 
the words of hope and affection dropped 
from his lips, her frame trembled violently. 
He looked at her. 

" You are cold, Henriette ; wrap your 
shawl about you. Eh, bien !" he added, 
looking at her ; you have no shawl. Here, 
place my cloak on your shoulders, I thought 
we might perhaps sit on the grass, and so 
brought it." 

There was a strange mixture of indif- 
ference and warmth in his manner. He 
sought to draw the cloak around her heav- 
ing bosom, which beat with such wild 
emotions ; but it was coldly, though affec 
tionately done. 
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" No," she cried, pushing it back, '^ I am 
very warm." 

" Warm ? then why did you tremble ?" 

Before she could reply, a hand was on 
his arm, and a soft, girlish voice said, " Eh 
bien. Monsieur Edgar, is this the way you 
keep tryst ? I have waited near the orange 
trees till I was tired : I verily believe I 
might have remained tiU they blossomed, 
before you would have remembered me !" 

Henriette looked amazed ; the tone of 
her sister surprised her. 

'' And here, Paula," she said, " I have 
waited for you, and you never came." 

'' No," answered her sister ; " when I 
went up stairs it was later than I thought. 
I had promised to meet Edgar near the 
orangery ; I was too considerate, not wishing 
to keep him waiting ; I went there direct," 
and she glanced strangely at the two. 

Henriette felt annoyed; she also began 
to suspect that there was some mystery. 
She could not understand it. 

*' Now your arm," cried Paula, ^' and ex- 
plain how it is I find you here, after await- 
ing you there?" 

o2 
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'* I had much to say to Henriette,'' he 
answered; " I wanted her promise and assu- 
rance that she would strive to smooth for 
me a thorny road I shall have soon to 
encounter. I mean my interview with 
Monsieur le Baron." ^ 

''Oh !" said Paula, " I will dear that ; 
he will refuse me nothing." She spoke 
lightly and gaily. 

''Ch^re Paula," was all tiiat dropped 
from Edgar's lips, but he looked aU his gra- 
titude in the eyes she turned upwards to 
meet his gaze. Henriette said little, for 
she felt so very happy. Paula then, her 
dear Paula, knew all ; and what opposition 
had they to fear from her father, with 
such an advocate to back them. Then too, 
she had for a moment felt annoyed at 
Paula's secret meeting with Edgar, kept so 
sedulously from herself ; but now all was ex- 
plained, for she saw that that meeting had 
been to consult for her happiness. Run- 
ning on before them, in light-hearted, happy 
joy, she mounted the steps of the balcony, 
and entered the salon : it was empty, so she 
stepped out again, and calling over the 
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balustrade to the others^ told them so : they 
smiled, and turnings retraced their steps— 
Hemiette was alone. 

A moment afterwards, the salon door 
opened^ and a servant announced the Curd, 
who entered, pale, and evidently in pertur- 
bation. He approached where she stood. 

'^ Ma fille," he said, " where is your 
father ? I must speak with him instantly." 

''I know not, P^re Andriot — ^in the 
library, I believe; but you look alarmed, 
annoyed : what is it r 

" Do you not know ?" he replied^ takii^ 
her hand ; " but no," he looked stedfastly at 
her, '' I fear you do not.'^ 

Henriette blushed deeply and dropped 
her eyes. Eaising them after a moment, 
she said timidly, " it is of — of Edgar, is it 

not r 

''Yes," he answered, looking puzzled, 
" Then you know ? you approve ? you, 
you — " he hesitated. 

"Yes, mon P^re," she rephed more 
calmly. ''Why deny it? I have suspected it 
for some time, but was only assured of it to- 
day. If you approve, I am sure your word 
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and Paula's — for my father loves her well" — 
almost a sigh escaped her, ^^ will ensure con- 
sent. Why deny the pleasure it aflfords me ? 
I have " 

"Monsieur le Cur^," said A servant, 
opening the door, " Monsieur le Baron will 
see you in the library." 

'^ A revoir, ma fille," he said ; " half my 
annoyance is removed in the assurance of 
the joy it give« you-I dreaded otherwise. 
We old men seldom read the young heart 
ariffht." He pressed her hand, and went 
fo4 smiliBg, to beard the lion i his den. 
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CHAPTEK IX. 

When the door closed and Heniiette was 
quite alone, a sensation of pain crossed her 
heart ; then it began to flutter violently. She 
felt the moment which was to decide her life's 
happiness had arrived; how calmly look 
upon such a moment ? She sat a few 
minutes trying to collect her thoughts, then 
rising, stepped through the open window on 
to the balcony. Far in the distance she 
saw two figures, Paula and Edgar, still in 
deep conversation. The shades of evening 
were fest failing ; she tried to call to them 
to enter, she felt so lonely, but her voice 
refiised to obey ; she re-entered the room, 
and walked to the door and listened. From 
the library at the end of the corridor she 
heard a hum of voices — then her father's 
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was elevated ; then she heard the Curb's in 
pleading accents : she could not bear this 
state of anxiety. Returning to the balcony 
she leant over it — still the dim shadows of 
Paula and Edgar were seen afex. She 
heard the lowing herds and the sheep-bell ; 
then came a sound from the rookery, — ^then 
all was silence. 

Just as her foot was on the steps leading 
into the g^rden^ the salon door opened : she 
turned; her &ther and the Cure entered, 
followed by a servant. She shrank behind 
a large wooden case in whidi stood an 
orange plant on the balcony ; the servant 
came outj cast a careless look around, and 
not seeing any one, passed down the steps 
and walked towards^ Paula and Edgar. 
He had then been sent to seek them ; she 
felt happier, weU assured her beloved sister 
would plead for her. When they mounted 
the balcony, unseen even by them she quit- 
ted her covert, and stole in behind like a 
guilty thing. Entering, she sat down on an 
ottoman near the fire, but she could hardly 
be seen by its dim light, and was at first 
unnoticed. 
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It was a gloomy scene : every face worie a 
look of anxiety— even Paula's, for the finrt 
time. 

The Baron spoke at last with an effort — 
h^ was pacing the room when they entered. 

'^ Edgar Andriot," he said, stopping be^ 
fore him, as he leant against the mantel- 
piece, "your uncle has deemed it his 
duty to inform me of your conversation 
with him to-day" — ^he paused for a mo- 
ment. Paula stood near her sister, and 
placed an arm round her neck. Henriette 
silently took her arm away, and grasp- 
ing her hand, held it in both of her own. 
The Baron continued : " I could have wished 
things had turned out otherwise, both on 
account of your difference of creed and of 
position — a soldier of fortune with only 
your pay. I can. give my child Uttle at 
present, nevertheless, I have resolved, how- 
ever I may urge or intreat," (his eye feU on 
Henriette) ^^never to control the affections 
of my children. I have seen the evil of it — 
when they love worthily, I mean. I — I — " 
he seemed choking with emotion— ^^ 1 con- 
sent to your marriage with my child." 

g3 
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Edgar grasped his hand. '^ Monsieur le 
Baron, it shall be the work of my life to 
show my gratitude to you and my love to 
her." 

"And," urged Pere Andriot, deeply 
affected, " at my death Edgar will have all 
I possess, Which is not veiy much, to be 
sure; and Louise, too, wiU leave him all 
her little property, and he has rich rela- 
tives, though they have never yet noticed 
us. And — = — '* 

"But,*' said the Baifon, impatiently, 
"these are mere expectancies> and until 
something more positive can be reckoned 
upon, they must wait." 

During this scene both girls trembled 
and clung to each other. 

" You, Edgar, must return to your regi- 
ment awhile ; I will exert all my influence 
to advance you, assured that my child's 
happiliess is bound up in your affection. 
Paula," he said; she sprang to his side. 
" Do you, my child, really and truly love 
Edgar? is your happiness centered in him ? 
—speak !" 

" Oh! mon p^re,*' she answered, clinging 
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to his arm with one hand, and with the 
other stretched to clasp Edgar's with infan- 
tine grace, her beaming countenance turned 
towards the latter ; ^'je Taime bien, bien!" 

None saw the look of Henriette, the self- 
deceived — deceived by her own heart. With 
one hand she supported herself by clinging 
to the ottoman, the other was pressed in 
agony to her breast. In those few mo- 
ments, those brief words spoken, her hope 
of happiness fled, the veil was withdrawn 
from her eyes — ^in an instant she saw all. 
Edgar's assurance of being beloved ! Alas ! 
another had assured him ; his words ! they 
were for another, and her fancy alone 
had beguiled her, not Edgar. A sense of 
bitter humihation came over her in those 
few moments, then remembering no one 
knew her secret — ^yes, there was one. Ma- 
nette — ^her heart was stilled, but withered 
in her young breast. A voice aroused her ; 
it was Edgar s ; he took her icy hand ; his 
was burning — ^he noticed not the death-like 
chiU of hers. 

" And here," he said affectionately, ^' let 
me render my deep thanks to you, my sister 
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Hemriette. But for your encouraging 
woards to-day, I should never have dared 
to breathe my love, I might have departed 
leaying it unspoken ; but I saw you under- 
stood our affection, and urged me by gentle 
encouragement to i^eak it." 

He bent his head and imprinted a warm 
kiss on her hand : she trembled violently, 
but strove to restrain her feelings. Alas ! 
love is a selfish passion ! he saw nothing of 
her emotion, but dropping her cold hand^ 
took Paula's. 

The Baron fixed a dark, scowling look on 
Henriette. She, then — ^his bane, his hated 
child — ^had urged on this match, in every 
way distasteful to him, with the son of a 
mere vigneron. Such a match, and for his 
darling, too! Perhaps he felt as though a 
just pimishment had fallen on him for 
boasting to Madame de B,ouvray that 
Paula would never give them uneasi- 
ness : the first blow to his pride had been 
inflicted by her hand. 

Unconscious of the feeling she had ex- 
cited, Henriette arose ; she saw her presence 
was not needed there — what was she to 
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them ? The Baron and Pere Andriot were 
conversing apart, and Edgar and Paula — 
need we depict them? She, in all the 
purity and innocence of her young love^ 
had flown to meet Edgar's, as a bird flies 
to its mate; she had no blushes — ^where- 
fore blush 1 her love was pure and true 
— ^permitted and returned. If the blood 
mantled in her cheek, it was from excess 
of happiness : Edgar was brother, lover — 
aU to her young heart ; she felt no timidity 
in his presence to make her blush : and 
so they sat, side by side, near the window, 
their hands clasped together, and she look- 
ing in his eyes all the love she felt, by the 
light of the young moon, which streamed in 
upon them in their rejoicing happiness. 

Henriette rose, and glided unnoticed 
from that sad room — that grave of her 
hopes : she stole up stairs. As the moon 
shone in the long corridor through the open 
windows, she shrank, as though it were 
a living witness of her humihation. Into 
her apartment she glided, and there, drop- 
ping on her knees, for the first time looked 
up and prayed for help and resignation ; 
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only for these, not for happiness, she knew 
that was gone — ^not for forgetftdnesss, for 
she knew that was impossible— but firmness 
and resignation. 

And she did not pray in vain ; and the 
poor heart grew calmer, and it wa. stiU, 
though sadi She rose to breathe and think 
— as she turned, a figure stood behind her ; 
she started — it was Manette. 

"My child," she said, "what is this? 
What fresh grief has assailed you ? speak, 
tell your m^re nourrice ?" 

Henriette flung herself on her bosom, 
and, looking up to Heaven, prayed forgive- 
ness for having complained in her deep 
affliction that she had no friend — ^not one. 
As she clung to Manette's neck, she felt she 
had a sincere one, however humble, and, 
dasped to that honest and tender heart, she 
told all — all; his words, her hopes, and their 
destruction. 

"And now, Manette," she said, when 
all was concluded, " let it be a sealed book 
between us. He is my brother now — as 
such I must love him. More would be sin, 
Manette, so never even make a reference of 
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this night, ma nounice, and I will learn to 
forget it;" and, with the last words, her 
tears fell fitst once more. 

Surely no recording angel wrote down 
Manette's pardonable falsehood, when she 
entered tifle room and said, " They must not 
be alarmed, but Mademoiselle had fallen up 
stairs and hurt her side, and she had put 
her to bed, and could not have her dis- 
turbed that night, &c., &c." 

For worlds she would not have had the 
truth suspected, so she dressed herself in her 
short white bedgown of dimity, put her 
close-plaited nightcap on, and enveloped in 
a large shawl, slept by her child's bed in an 
arm-chair. Not all Henriette's prayers 
could dislodge her : and when that child 
dropped, at last, into the heavy sleep of 
sorrow, Manette awake, thought how best 
she might procui'e for her that oft-sought- 
for draught — oblivion. 

Some time after, when Henriette gained 
courage to look in her book, to destroy 
Edgar's hair — ^it was gone — ^leaf and all, 
and every trace that could have reminded 
her of him ! She durst not have kept that 
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token, woven as it now was, with other and 
bitter thoughts ! , 

Next day the chateau looked as usual ; 
but in one heart the buds of hope had 
Mien withered to the ground. The Baron, 
too, looked morose and grieved. Henri wm 
wild with delight ; because^ in the first place, 
he liked Edgar, he was just the brother he 
should have chosen ; and next because he 
saw the match deeply grieved his father — 
and be it said in sorrowful truth, that not a 
little pleased him, for he amply returned to 
that father the hatred he had so unjustly 
shown him. Henriette was pale, but she 
had begun to learn how to school her heart. 

She sat alone in the salon. Alas ! where 
were the days of companionship, as of old ? 
gone. Paula and Edgar did not want her 
now. Henri was out shooting ; so she sat 
alone, her book imread, her eyes wander- 
ing over the gardens, seeking the spot where 
they were. 

Her father entered. 

" So, Henriette," he said, facing her, I 
find by Monsieur Edgar Andriot's" — (spoken 
scornfully) — " admission last night, that you 
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hare been the person to instigate him to 
this pretty piece of presumption." 

" I, mon p6re ?" she said ; " Pardon me, 
I did not even know he loved Paula/* — ' 
her voice trembled. 

"Then why did you not contradict him 
last night, when he said so ?" 

" I scarcely heard, or understood what 
he said, father." 

"You are not speaking truth," he said, 
angrily ; "you, my bane, have done this to 
annoy, to grieve me — I feel you have." 

"Indeed, Sir, she said, rising with quiet 
dignity, and yet in all duty, "you do me a 
great injustice. I knew not that he cared 
for Paula, and I never urged or encouraged 
him.'' Then her love of truth, without pre- 
varication, prompted her to add, wMle her 
voice faltered, " What I might have done to 
encourage, had I loved Edgar, and he me, is 
different. I then should not have been able 
to do what I now can, namely, aver most 
positively that I never said one word hint- 
ing at his suit to Paula." 

The Baron strode the room. 

"I grieve much she added, "that you 
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hate me, and so openly avow it. Indeed I 
am unconscious of ever doing anything to 
deserve it." And she stood meek and lowly 
before him. 

" Do you not urge Henri to disobey me ? 
do you not thwart me yourself in everyway?" 

" I am not conscious of it." 

" In his choice of a profession, for instance, 
— ^in your marriage." 

" As to the first. Sir, I have done nothing 
more than urge Henri to study, and to con- 
sider before he hazards your displeasure : 
for the last, I am certainly resolved never 
to marry Monsieur Bruton." 

^^ And this you call obedience ? " 

^'You have yourself often condemned 
parents for forcing marriages on their chil- 
dren. I accept your own principle. Sir, and 
firmly and decidedly reftise to marry Mon- 
sieur Bruton." 

^'Did I know how, or where,'* he said 
between his closed teeth, " I would seclude 
you jfrom the world, before yofi disgrace me 
fiirther." 

"I would gladly renounce society," she 
cried, the tears forcing their way through 
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her long lashes. ^' Oh most gladly ; for this 
world has few charms fcr me ! What shall 
I be when they are gone ! Your avowed 
dislike, my mother's indiflference, Henri, 
too, perhaps, gone!" and sinking on her 
chair, her full heart gave way to its anguish. 

"Scenes, scenes," cried her father con- 
temptuously, " I detest them ! your head is 
filled with romance and false sentiment. You 
had better study realities a little more ; you 
may need that knowledge in your worldly 
career." 

He little knew how much she had 
studied that of late. He turned and left 
the room, and not one gentle feeling arose 
for his weeping child. Long and bitterly she 
wept — ^all seemed so desolate around her 
Her father — he never before had said what 
she had felt so often, how much he hated her. 

"Oh," she cried, "it is gloom, deeper 
gloom around me. Why do I suflfer thus ? 
is it what we are told, that the children are 
punished for their parents' faults? Yet 
what have they done ? " And she thought 
and pondered. Easing at last, she moved 
towards her own room. 
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CHAPTER X 

And the next day came and passed^ and 
another^ and another. Henriette sat alone 
with a heavy sorrow immovable in her 
breast, which none could mitigate, for none 
must know : her heart shrank within itself, 
and hope withered around it. She was not 
one to love Ughtly, as she never could have 
loved unworthily. 

She learned to look on Edgar with calm- 
ness, as on her sister's fixture husband. He 
little guessed the deep feehng he had in- 
spired. Not even Manette knew, or dreamt 
what she suffered. She understood her with 
her heart, which was all feeling, but the soul 
was not in that humble fi:ame to comprehend 
that deep-seated grief, and the shame and 
self-abasement she internally felt. 
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Manette saw her smile^ and said to herself, 
'^ma chere fille may do better than marry 
Monsieur Edgar after all." 

The Baron sat in his wife's dressing-room 
in earnest conversation. It was about a 
week afi;er the foregoing events. ^'Marie/' 
he said, holding an open letter in his hand, 
*'I have forborne speaking to you of my 
plans, until I had some assurance of their 
success. I need not again tell you how hate- 
ftd Paula's marriage is to me ; I will not 
give up all hope of breaking off this childish 
fancy, without a struggle. Here is a letter 
from my sister in Paris, in reply to one of 
mine. She is dehghted at the prospect of 
receiving the children for a few months, and 
you wiU accompany them." 

"I, I!" almost screamed Madame de 
Rouvray in alarm, '^I go to Paris! and mix 
in the world ?" 

'^ And would you allow your children to 
go alone ?" 

^^There is your sister, surely she would be 
sufficient protection for them ? Paul, I never 
can enter society — I should be lost there," 
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and the pocn* nervous lady daq)ed her hands 
in anguish. 

''And win TOO," he said stemhr, '' allow 
them to go without a mother's counte' 
nance ? I do not ask yon to enter into the 
world. Tour heahh will be an all-siifficient 
plea fi>r retiiement. My sister will do 
them ample justice in presenting them in 
society; butyoUyMarieymustbeonthespof 

** But — but if I am known to be there^ 
there will be some one to be inquisitive 
about me. I cannot always remain secluded 
in my room. Even your sister will draw 
strange condusdons, and the children will sus- 
pect something. Oh! Paul, spare me this.'' 

She took his hand — ^hers was trembling 
violently. 

"Marie," he said, gently, "you make 
mountains of misery for yourself. What 
is there to suspect, stiU less to know ? You 
exaggerate, and create a world of phantoms 
around you. My dearest Marie, my own 
wife, I would not ask a sacrifice that might 
pain you, but I am assured that your 
own imagination engenders the evils you 
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conjure up. For your children's sokes, 
Marie, consent. I have told my sister 
your health will preclude the possibility of 
your entering society. She, too, gladly 
accepts the charge of chaperoning the girls, 
for she has so often impressed upon me the 
necessity of introducing them. Blind fool 
that I have been not to do it sooner, and 
thus, perhaps, have avoided this hateftd 
marriage !" 

He rose, and paced the room impa- 
tiently for several moments. Madame de 
Rouvray sat in deep thought, her eye fixed 
on the ground, a« if she read some fatal 
secret there. 

'' Marie," the Baron said, at last, standing 
before her; "wiU you consent, for their 
sakefr-for mine ? You will be doing me 
no common favour by assisting me to break 
off this marriage." 

" Paul," she answered, starting, and 
looking up, " I never refiised you any 
prayer ; if it broke my heart, I would not 
do so now." 

He sat down beside her, and took her 
hands in his« 
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" That's my own Marie, ever the same, 
ever ready to meet my wishes. You see," 
he added, after a moment's pause, ^^I 
never should have given my consent, but 
for the solemn promise I made you when 
we married, never to control our chil- 
dren's choice — and I never will. Still, I 
hope, by gentle means, to break off this 
girlish fency, engendered by soUtude and 
early associations. Fool, fool that I have 
been, not to foresee this !" 

" And when do we go ?" she asked, her 
mind ftill of this unwelcome journey. 

" Why, soon ; for the sooner they are 
parted the better. He, this Edgar Andriot, 
must shortly rejoin his regiment in Alger, 
— ^there is hope there." And his proud 
lip smiled. "And at my sister's he will 
not be able to see Paula unrestrainedly, as 
he does here : she is a great stickler for 
ceremony, though good and kind. This 
match does not please her. So much may 
be quietly done." 

" And Henriette and Henri ?" she asked. 

"Oh, they go of course. Would to 
heaven Henriette had chosen this Andriot, 
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I should have cared little for that. The 
girl is aU obstinacy and self-wiU." 

" Do not think so harshly of her, Paul, 
for my sake ;" and she looked imploringly 
in his face. 

He bit his lip, but did not reply. After 
awMe he said : "And Henri,Lethi>g 
must be done with him. I hope much 
from this journey ; he may meet friends to 
lead his intractable nature into a right 
channeL" 

"And you, Paul, won't you come?" 
and she took his hand timidly. 

"I ; no, I must remain here — ^that is," 
he added ha^Uy, hearing her sigh, " for 
awhUe; I have many improvements— alter- 
ations in the groimds to make, but I shall 
come often and see you." 

'^I shall miss Monsieur Bruton," she 
said, thoughtftdly. " I was so accustomed to 
him ; he always spoke comfort to me." 

"You will not lack comforters at my 
sister's — ^though a woman of the world and 
fond of gaiety, she knows well how to 
made her pleasure subservient to her reU- 
gion. I really think, Marie, you will be 

VOL. I. H 
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happier away from Bruton. He is a good 
man, but there is a cold rigidity about him, 
which chills the heart. A man may be all 
the most devout could desire, and yet not 
a grave ascetic, like Bruton ; such men fre- 
quently make the heart revolt against reli- 
gion by making its pursuit a path of briars." 

Madame de Eouvray looked up surprised 
at this speech, and unconsciously uttered the 
keenest reproach which could have been 
conveyed. 

" Then why wish poor Henriette to many 
him ? Why feel surprised at her young 
warm heaxt turning against him r 

'^ Because— because," he replied, shghtly 
colouring, "she did it out of a spirit of 
opposition and disobedience." 

Again the mother sighed. He rose. 

" Then Marie, now that all is arranged, I 
shall write to my sister and fix the day." 

" Wm it be soon ?" 

" Why yes, why delay ? the sooner the 
better." And he quitted the room. A 
deep heavy sigh fell on his ear, as the door 
closed. 

The inteUigence of the^rprojected visit to 
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Paris brought different sensations to all in 
the chateau. To Henriette it was one of 
indifference — ^what did she care for change? 
What change of scene could alter her fitte, 
or restore her to hope again ? She had grown 
older by years during the few last days. 

Paula was delighted, yet she felt a regret 
at the hint dropped in her ear by her father, 
"not to encourage Edgax Andriot's visite 
at her aimt's — she would soon see him 
again unrestrainedly at the chateau." 

As he said this, he internally prayed that 
she might not. Henri wa. wild Lh the 
anticipation of happiness in Paris, that Eldo- 
rado of amusement, with Henriette there, 
and dear little Paula. Edgar too would 
come — ^his mother would be no restraint, 
and his father would seldom visit themj 
This last assurance exceeded aU the others 
in the satisfaction it gave. 

Edgar was in despair ; he sought Hen- 
riette, and poured out all his fears and his 
troubles into her kind heart. And that 
noble girl left no argument unemployed, to 
tranquillize and soothe him. 

Already Edgar looked upon her, as on 

h2 
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one above humanity and its trials ; she 
seemed too cahn ever to be affected by 
sorrow. Alas ! he little knew ! She could 
soothe, and guide others along or out of 
the thorny paths o£ life — ^he dreamed not 
of the brambles over which she had trodden 
with bleeding feet ! 

. '^ And would she watch over his Faula^ 
and guard her from temptation, and write, 
telUng him all ?" He felt there would be 
a barrier to his seeing her as he had 
done. And Henriette p^mUed, and if d>e 
sighed after gazing in his earnest face, it 
was a weakness that could not be controlled 
— for she struggled to keep her feelings 
and thoughts in subjection — ^and she smiled 
as an angel might, calmly, as she gave him 
that promise. 

P^re Andriot had never been the same 
man since the night he had sought the 
Baron, imable to keep in his breast for a 
moment the (to him) weighty and anxious 
secret of Edgar's love for Paula. He knew 
beforehand all the proud Baron would tell 
him. In vain Edgar implored him ^' to wait 
day," — no ; not a moment, not an hour — 
his conscience forbade secresy. 
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Well had he read the Baron's heart. He 
saw that some motive he could not divine 
had induced Monsieur Eouvray to give his 
consent, but he saw too how, even while 
giving it, the proud Up curled with scorn. 
This was gaUing to the good Cur6, for he 
knew how much Edgar's real worth placed 
him above the mere accident of ancient 
blood. With a true EngUsh pride we 
look, on high birth when great deeds 
ennoble it still more : without these, what 
is it ? Nothing. 

And thus felt Pfere Andriot : his Edgar, 
even to that lowly humble priest, was an 
object of pride, and to see him despised for 
wanting an empty title, was wormwood 
even to him, but he took up his cross and 
forbore complaint. Mademoiselle Louise, 
his sister, saw nothing of aU this. She had 
been so accustomed to ' les enfans de Mon- 
sieur le Baron,' that she almost felt that her 
nephew, the handsome Ueutenant, who had 
won his grade and decoration on the field 
of battle, was honouring them by the alli- 
ance. Poor P^re Andriot would not unde- 
ceive her, yet he trembled, knowing the 
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warmth of her temper, when, dressed in her 
Sunday attire, she went up to the ch4teau 
to embrace her little niece. However, all 
passed off quietly. Mademoiselle Louise did 
not see the Baron's contracted lip and brow 
as she, the vigneron's daughter, kissed and 
blessed his chUd, and talked of the future 
greatness of her bon Edgar, of whom she 
was so proud : ^' he was certain to be a 
general, — ^who knew, perhaps a mar^chal 1 
and think of her position then ?" And the 
poor good woman wrung Paula's hand, 
and again and again embraced her ima- 
ginary Madame la Mar^chale. 

At last Thre Andriot drew her away, 
before the Baron's pride, unable to restrain 
itself, could burst through every barrier, 
and overwhelm her. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The Baron's sister, Madame la Comtesse 
de Cressy, was type of the haute noblesse of 
France; cold, dignified, and noble in ap- 
pearance, as the Quartier du Luxembourg 
where she resided. With her, life had had 
but one aim — grandeur, a splendid mar- 
riage, a mighty stream leading onwards 
t^a^ds tha? <Ln, positioTThich gives 
power and wealth. She knew nothing, nay, 
could not conceive of the lowly hearts 
bound up in each other in poverty, and 
eating that crust— contentment — until step 
by step they should rise to the top of the 
ladder. The ladder might break, and they 
never arrive at the summit at alL No, she 
commenced at the top. Young, handsome, 
and admired, she knew there was a sceptre 
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to be wielded over the world by riches and 
position, and she waited till it was placed 
in her grasp. 

When her father told her that the old 
and infirm Comte de Cressy had proposed 
in due form for her hand, without even 
seeking an approvmg word from her lips, 
she accepted him, not as one sacrificing 
herself, not with resignation and obedience, 
but with joy ! He was wealthy and great ; 
so she married him, never addng her heart 
— for she had none — ^whether she might not 
have loved him better had he been young 
and handsome : to her it was perfectly in- 
different. She scarcely asked or knew his 
Christian name. He was always, in speak- 
ing of or to him. Monsieur le Comte. She 
never desired children — what could their 
love or infant prattle be to her? She 
might have been thankfiil for an heir to a 
noble name had he been sent direct fit)m 
Heaven ; but he would never have drawn 
his mother's milk; it was not selon les 
convenances; he would have been placed 
with a nurse. 

When Monsieur de Cressy died, it was 
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a great satisfaction to know that he had 
departed surrounded by all the splendour 
befitting his rank ; and a magnificent mau- 
soleum recorded his titles and virtues. 

And now she settled down contented. 
No taint had ever sullied her fame ; pure 
and cold she stood erect — Madame la Com- 
tesse de Cressy. To this woman were the 
warm, generous children of her brother 
consigned. 

As they stood before her, one scruti- 
nizing glance sufficed ; they were pur sang, 
but needed much cultivation, which she 
promised herself to bestow upon them. 
She received Madame de Rouvray with all 
kindness and sisterly love, giving her a 
finger. The children she kissed on the 
forehead. Henri, the scapegrace, was the 
first to receive a lecture ; in the inno- 
cence of his heart he called her "ma 
tante." Such words were obsolete in the 
Faubourg St. Germain. Madame, or Ma- 
dame la Comtesse, was the proper term of 
appellation. 

Henri smiled, nothing abashed. Already 
he b^ to ha; hk feLr>8 sirter, and for 

h3 
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no reason save that she was such. His 
&ther's undisguised tyranny and dislike 
awoke in his bold and dauntless nature 
no other feeling but hatred. What knew 
he of duty or obedi^ice to such a parent ! 
no reasonings of Henriette could alter him. 
" A &ther in name/' he said, "but I owe 
him no love." So he went to the other 
extreme, and hated him. 

Madame de Cressy was like her brother, 
a Protestant, but all creeds found a welcome 
in her salon, provided those who professed 
them had sufficient wealth, position^ or 
fiune, to entitle them to that honour. She 
was very fond of "lions," but not from 
eccentricity, or a desire for notoriety, still 
less to add to her reputation or conse- 
quence — ^nothing could do that. However 
the light from herself might reflect honour 
on others, none could be added to the 
halo around her, which shone out from the 
thousand leaves of her genealogical tree. 

Henriette became her first care. By 
right of priority of birth, she came before 
Paula. Then again, there was more to 
fashion there. Henriette was, as she said. 
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"quite English," melancholy, pale, and 
blonde. Paula had much more of the 
French girl in her dark complexion, raven 
hau*, and hazel eyes ; then her espieglerie 
of character resembled that of a fair Pari- 
sienne, so she might wait awhile. 

The first step towards fashioning Hen- 
riette was to procure for her a thorough 
French maid. 

"Manette," said the Comtesse, "is, I 
daresay, a good, fiaithM creature; but unfit, 
totally unfit for my niece's attendant : 
leave her to Madame de Rouvray." 

La Comtesse did not see the same object- 
ion in calling her nieces, " nieces," as being 
by them called "aimt." The first was a con- 
descension on her part, the latter woxdd 
have been an underbred famiharity on 
theirs. 

Henriette submitted to all. Manette 
would be in the house ; what could it sig- 
nify to her who braided her hair, or dressed 
her ? When Amelia, her new attendant, 
however, entered her room, she instinctively 
shrank from the expression of low cunning 
and deceit in Uie &ce of that woman of 
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forty-five, all smiles and humility, flattery 
and persuasion. 

'^ Oh ! que Mademoiselle est beUe !" she 
exclaimed, when Henriette's toilette was 
completed. "Oh la belle taille! la belle 
chevelure !" 

Her mistress turned coldly away from 
her, and her glass. If she were so beautiftd, 
what cared she ? there was no eye to look 
on her, that she sought for approval from. 

There is a pardonable vanity and coquetry 
in us when we love and are beloved. We 
like to glow in beauty beneath the sun 
shining upon us. 

" Provinciale !" said Am^lie, in contempt, 
as Henriette glided from the room. " Praise 
is thrown away on such a girl." 

With Paula, Am^e had a lighter task ; 
she smiled complacently when she was 
admired ; there was no wish, stiU less had 
she sufl&cient art, to conceal her thoughts 
of herself She liked praise, and knew she 
deserved it, and when it was not offered, 
not unfrequently asked, "Am^lie, est ce 
que je suis belle aujourd'hui V 

She was fond of gaiety, and society, and 
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admiration, and — no, not flirtation — she 
paused before that In the midst of ad- 
mirers, she thought of Edgar, and longed 
for his presence and a quiet walk. Yet 
why should she be dull and ugly for others ? 
Not at all, and her aunt, without knowing 
all the motives of the match, saw very 
plainly, as she thought, that, according to 
her brother's wishes, it was in a feir way 
of being broken ofl*. But she mistook 
"little Paula "sadly. 

Madame de Rouvray mixed seldom, nay, 
scarcely ever, in society. Sometimes she 
was obliged by courtesy, to descend to the 
drawing-room ; but no one, looking at 
the little, quiet woman in the comer of 
an inner salon, would for a moment sus- 
pect her of being the mother of those three 
handsome children. 

Sometimes Henriette would creep to her 
mother's side, feeling for her loneliness ; but 
she was always driven away by — 

" There, go, my Henriette ; you will at- 
tract attention ; I like sitting quietly here, 
unnoticed. I like to see you gay and happy," 
(alas ! she little knew her child's sadness,) 
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" but don't come here ;" and Henriette de- 
parted, wondering at her mother's strange- 
ness of manner, which brought questions 
into her mind. 

We must now speak of Henri. 

m«. he &st ZI it W.S with a &m 
determination to make himself obnoxious 
to his aunt, out of spite to his &.ther — ^he 
made it his hourly study. Henriette, the 
ever-watchfiil, saw this, and one day, after 
a warm discussion between ihem, drew him 
away, and in her gentle manner counselled 
him. 

"Henri," she said, "why do you take 
dehght in annoying my aunt ? She is very 
kind, and though she may have certain 
foibles, you should not make a point of ex 
posing: them to strangfers: besides which, 
Z yL own «J..,T« impoUtic. She is 
well-disposed towards you now : should she 
become otherwise, there will be nothing left 
for you but to return to the chateau, and 
Monsieur Bruton." 

"That I never will do," he cried vehe- 
mently ; "I resolved upon that, before 
leaving." 
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" And what will you do, Henri ? Con- 
sider, my own dear brother; do not allow 
your waywardness to influence you against 
the dictates of your heart and reason." 

He paused — ^and in that pause his mind 
saw all she would point out : he was not 
quite selfish, either, in his change of conduct 
towards la Comtesse. He came, hating 
her for the reason before stated. She had 
taken, for her^ a deep interest in him ; his 
appearance pleased her ; he was worthy of 
becoming the fixture representative of the de 
Rouvrays ; then again, his wild volatility 
was not without its charm in her eyes. 
She had no great affection for the profes- 
sion his father wished him to follow, that 
is, she disliked his following it. She 
thought de Rouvray's heir should be fi-ee, 
that he would be better even poor and at 
liberty, than shackled by any profession. 
A strange feeling in one so avowedly a 
worshipper of wealth; but she had a 
stronger passion than the love of mammon 
— ^pride. The girls might sell themselves, 
or be sold, for wealth ; with that sale the 
name would be obliterated, but the heir 
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should never sully his by any profession, 
however it might enrich him. 

Hemi, we have said, commenced by 
hating his aunt. No saying ever was truer 
than that " Love begets love." 

He had never been allowed to care for 
any one but Henriette — ^yes, and little 
Paula. His mother's poor, weak, unde- 
monstrative affection, did not touch him; 
his fether*s hatred was reciprocated. Thus 
the heart had become warped, and closed 
against all except those two beloved sisters. 
To others he was affable, but he cared 
Httle for them. Kindness and a certain 
warmth of affection (an immense warmth 
for her) on the part of la Comtesse, opened 
his heart. First he stood aloof, doubting 
and fearing some snare ; graduaUy he drew 
near and warmed himself at that fire. The 
heat pleased him ; he sat down, looked 
around him, and then contentedly expanded 
to the glow, stretching his hands before the 
blaze. 

It was astonishing the feeling of that 
cold woman towards him : the girls were 
nothing, he all in all. He represented 
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in her mind the de Rouvrays and de 
Cressys. He was the only person or 
thing that cold, worldly woman had ever 
loved. Not one sordid thought impelled his 
approaches towards her. Had she offered 
him milHons, if his heart had not dictated 
the feeling, he would have kept aloof from 
her in cold disdain. It was strange, that 
change in his feelings. He learned to look 
upon her almost as on a mother ; while the 
girls were still at "laComtesse"or "Madame," 
he actually was smiled upon with affection 
when he called her even tantine, that loving 
diminutive, and the small, genuned,. aristo- 
cratic hand, not unfrequently passed coax- 
ingly over the forest of Ught, wavy hair, as 
she gazed in pride on her dear nephew. 
He, privileged creature, was unchidden per- 
mitted to enter her august presence, and 
stately salon, booted and spurred, with his 
dog Reefer at his heels — ^there, where none 
of the male kind had trodden, except mis h 
quatre epingles. 

La Comtesse never spoke of making him 
her heir, whatever her intentions might 
have been; but when his father wrote, 
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impressmg upon her the necessity of urging 
him to study, and the choice of a profes- 
sion, she shrugged her shoulders, and tore 
the letter cahnly into firagments, consigning 
it to oblivion and the flames. 

*' He work ! her Henri ! quelle id6e !" 

And thus strangely had matters turned 
out. 

La Comtesse never rose early, and seldom 
admitted any one into the privacy of her 
dressing-room; nevertheless, we find her 
one morning wrapped in a silken douillette, 
beside a cheerM wood -fire (coals, that 
dreadflil English innovation, were unknown 
in her hdtel) with Henriette for a com- 
panion. 

After a long dissertation on the supe- 
riority of France in ail things over England, 
or indeed the world, she added : 

" I never could understand your father's 
marriage with an Englishwoman — there, 
don't start, Henriette, I am not going to 
speak ill of your mother; but she is the type 
of her country, all coldness and indifference. " 

"My mother's health is delicate," said 
her niece, "but she has never been wanting 
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in real affection;" and before her mind's 
eye rose the memory of many a pleading 
look and word with her father, 

'^ It is possible : but among all the hand- 
some women whom he might have chosen, 
I cannot comprehend why he selected your 
mother. A foreigner, and so strangely 
retiring." 

"Perhaps she was not always thus," 
argued the other. ''I blame Monsieur 
Bruton's rigidity of manner and counsels for 
much that seems chilling in my mother: 
he quite led her." 

"Just like all your women, without 
energy; she required a governing hand- 
She was always so." 

My mother must have been very lovely," 
hazarded Henriette, hoping to change this 
current of almost reproach. 

" Why — ^yes, in the eyes of those who 
admire a doll. Yes, she certainly was 
pretty," she continued. " It was a strange 
marriage, quite devoid of all ceremony in- 
dispensable to one of his birth. Do you 
not know the history ? " 

" I never heard it alluded to, even ; and 
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much as I have wished to know, never 
durst ask." 

''That was perfectly correct," replied the 
statelv Comtesse, " children should never 
presume to question tteir parents." 

"You mistake me, Madame, I had no 
curiosity; it was an impulse of affection." 

The Comtesse shruffjgfed her shoulders 
i^oloudy. -Ima^e,; d.e aaid, after 
a pause ; " de Eouvray picking her up at 
Verdun. Her father was one of the detenus 
there." 

Henriette coloured at the phrase "pick- 
ing up :" before she could speak, her aunt 
continued : — 

"Your father saw her at Verdun, and 
became deeply enamoured of her. In vain 
he tried to procure the exchange of her 
father with prisoners in England. It would 
seem the old man had firmly resolved never 
to give his consent to his daughter's marriage 
whilst he continued a prisoner. To please 
him, de Rouvray tried all means, but in 
vain, to procure his release : I speak of 
some twenty years ago. At length peace 
was proclaimed ; the detenus departed for 
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their country — those who could — your 
grandfiither was one, and, as it would 
appear, resolutely forbade all thoughts of an 
union between his daughter and my brother. 
Can you for an instant imagine such blind- 
ness to the honour proposed ?" 

"Probably he had other views for his 
child," answered Henriette. 

" No, it was obstinacy, and it seems, a 
dislike to our country. They left, and 
Paul, your fiither, was disconsolate. Some 
time after, he went to England. I heard 
occasionally from him. I was just then 
married myself, and immersed in the duties 
of my position. (She did not say a word 
about those of a wife.) I nearly forgot all 
about my brother's love affair. About three 
years after my marriage. Monsieur le Comte 
de Cressy died, and nearly at the same time 
my brother returned, accompanied by your 
mother; Henri and yourself were twins of 
about two months old. I never was more 
amazed ; for though Paul had once been to 
Paris during that period, it was so hurried 
a visit, and he appeared so occupied, that 
I had no time to question hiTn — indeed, I 
had forgotten the whole affair. 
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"He seemed troubled, too, when he re- 
turned with his wife, and merely said, that 
her &ther s death had alone enabled him to 
make her his wife openly ; that the marriage 
had only been performed in England in 
secret, and that he was most anxious to be 
re-married here. Naturally, I was desirous 
of having it celebrated with iclat — ^he, the 
representative of so noble a house. But 
no, he would have it private, and not even 
in Paris. He assigned as a rea«on-per. 
haps a just one — ^your existence, scandal. Sec. 
So he was married at Boulogne by an 
Englishman, who came over for that pur- 
pose." 

" I can perfectly understand my mother^s 
motives of deUcaxjy," said Henriette. 

" Oh it was not delicacy, but bizarrerie. 
AH the English are fanttisque." 

" Eemember," said Henriette, feintly 
smiling, " I ai^ half one; have mW" 

" Well, ma ni^ce, you do resemble them, 
and are so like your mother — ^not so cold, or 
nervous, but very like her — ^not at all the 
de Eouvray. I often told them so, until I 
saw how much it annoyed Paul, and your 
mother would weep wh^ I said it, conse- 
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quently I checked myself — ^but every one 
told him of it. So one day, in a fit of indig- 
nation, he carried you all off to his Chateau, 
and there Paula was bom some fourteen 
months afterwards." 

" My poor mother," said Henriette sadly ; 
" I think she has had much trouble ;" and 
her heart yearned more than ever towards 
the " little, pale, sad Anglaise," as la Com- 
tesse called her. 

" Trouble ?" yes, but then she only seemed 
to exist in that atmosphere. She was always 
an amphibious creature, half her time living 
in tears." 

'' Even in her youth, Madame ?" 

"Oh, more so then than now — ^it ap- 
peared a necessity with her to cry. How 
Paul could ever have married her, I know 
not, — ^and he loved her passionately." 

" I think my &.ther does so still." 

" Oh, I daresay ! your crying women 
float themselves into men's hearts. I know 
I rejoiced when they left; they made me 
miserable." 

Henriette looked on the blazing hearth, 
and pondered deeply. She hated to hear 
her mother spoken thus slightingly of. 
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Woman like, she felt that some deep sorrow 
had crossed that parent's heart. And look- 
ing back mentally on the twenty years gone 
by, she wept with her in all womanly 
sympathy. 

"But now," said her aunt, "tell me 
about this most extraordinary engagement 
existing between Paula and this Edgar 
Andriot. What a plebeian name ! My 
brother has consented, it appears, though he 
has a complete distaste for the match. 
How is this ?" 

menherauntcommencedspeating, Hen- 
riette felt her cheeks bum at the thoughts 
those questions awakened; with difficulty 
she replied : 

"I think there is everything in the 
marriage to insure Paula's happiness. 
Edgar is all goodness, and has distin- 
guished himself. And they love each other 
much." 

" AU that is nothing, — ^mere sentiment. 
What is he ? Only the nephew of a village 
Cure. A mere soldier of fortune — a nobody. 
Tis perfect insanity, and must never be." 

" Never be ?" echoed Henriette, raising 
her fine intellectual eyes in amazement. 
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" But they are engaged — solemnly pledged 
to each other. How can such engagements 
of hearts and hands be broken ?" 

" Ma ch^re niece, you know Uttle of .the 
usages of the world. Paula has fancied 
herself in love with the first person who 
spoke of love to her; here she will and must 
forget it. The only thing which amazes 
me is, how my brother could ever have 
permitted any intimacy with people of such 
a low station. The whole affair is a perfect 
mystery." 

" You do not know the persons you speak 

of, my dear '* (she was about to employ 

the familiar word " Aunt," but substituted 
"Madame;") "Edgar's uncle is an angel 
walking the earth. Edgar is not rich, but 
there is a mine of wealth in his heart and 
mind" — her face kindled as she spoke — 
" and I feel assured that I judge my sister 
correctly, when I say, nothing will make 
her break off her engagement." 

"Tut — ^tut — tut^ ma nidce! How you 
warm with your subject ! One would really 
imagine you were pleading your own 
cause !" 

VOL. I. I 
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Henriette grew pale, fearing she had said 
too much. 

^' I am only speaking what I knew my 
sister would say," she replied meekly. 
^^ Edgar Andriot is only a dear brother and 
old playfellow to me.'* 

" There, child, go," said her aunt empha- 
tically. " I really can find no excuse for 
my brother's having brought you up with 
vulgar associates, as he has done ! There, 
go ; and send your maid, Am^e, to me ; I 
wish to give her some directions about your 
dress. You do not, of course, forget that I 
receive this evening T 

" I really had forgotten,^' answered Hen- 
riette, rising. 

^^I shall never make anything of her," 
she said, mentally, as her niece closed the 
door. " Quite EngUsh ! And yet I cannot 
but like her, too." 

Henriette paused an instant outside, then 
following the long corridor, turned to the 
left, and mounted a narrower staircase than 
the one leading to theComtesse's apartment. 
At the top she rapped gently at the door. 
A small thin voice said, "Entrez!'* and she 
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stood before her mother. These were the 
quiet, chosen rooms of Madame de Rouvray. 
That lady looked up from her volume of 
prayers, which was seldom out of her hand. 

"I thought it was Manette," she said, 
gently smiling. 

'^ No, mother dear, it is your child — and 
welcome, I hope." 

She seated herself, as she spoke, on the 
couch beside her, and fondly kissed her cheek. 

" Welcome, my child, always welcome. '' 

Henriette softly took the book from her 
mother, and, placing it on a small table 
beside her, took both her cold white hands 
in hers. She had always, she scarce knew 
why, felt for her mother ; but oh ! now, 
with what a depth of affection she looked 
on that poor outcast from her country — ^for 
such she felt her to be — in a (to her) cold 
and stranger land. 

"And are you very comfortable, Maman," 
(this was a word she seldom uttered) ; to both 
it had ever with her been the more distant 
" pere " and " mere ") ; " are you very com- 
fortable, maman ch^rie ! and quite recon- 
ciled to Paris ?" She spoke cheerfully. 

i2 
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" Yes, Henriette," answered her mother, 
" I am reconciled to all things ; I am happy 
here, when they let me remain." She 
looked romid the room. 

" Oh, but you must not always remain 
here ; you grow pale and dull. Now you 
will oblige your Henriette, won't you, and 
come with her for a walk ? a nice walk, this 
clear morning, in the gardens of the Luxem- 
bourg ?" 

" Oh, no, I'd rather not go out walking, 
my child — ^much rather not." And a look 
of terror stole over the fiice of the poor 
nervous creature. ^' I can take exercise in 
the garden of the h6tel; quite exercise 
enough." 

" Maman will oblige her child, will she 
not?" asked Henriette, intreatingly, as she 
slid down on the cushion at her mother's 
feet, and, kneeling before her, encircled her 
with her arms. " It is not twelve o'clock 
yet ; no one will be about ; and then, you 
know, la Comtesse has a soiree this even- 
ing ; you will not come down, and I fear I 
shall be unable to escape to you except for 
a moment, perhaps" — she spoke regretfiilly 
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— "so, dear Maman, let us spend this 
morning together. You will, will you not ? 

And rising with a grace which so weU 
became her, she dressed her mother. First 
her brodequins had to be laced, there were 
then the bonnet and shawl, and the gloves ; 
and when it was all completed she stood 
surveying her work with almost childish 
delight. All was forgotten but pleasure, at 
that moment, and she smiled with content, 
until her mother was fain to smile too. 
As they stood thus the door opened and 
Manette entered : she stared with surprise. 

" Madame going out ?" 

" Yes, Manette, to oblige me, Maman is 
accompanying me to the Luxembourg Gar- 
dens, so there — I leave her in your care 
until I return with my bonnet on." 

And kissing her mother's cheek she flew 
down the narrow stair along the corridor 
and into her own room, throwing on her 
mantelet and bonnet with a total disregard 
for those stately convenances of la Com- 
tesse, which should have made her summon 
Am^.lie to attend her. Outside the door 
of her room she met that person; then, 
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only then, did she remember the Comtesse's 
desire to see her maid. 

" Am^lie," she said, " Madame la Com- 
tesse wishes to see you directly." And 
without another word she ran down the 
passage. 

Am6he looked after her. "What a 
girl," she said, contemptuously; "/oKe, like 
her mother ; I shall never make anything 
ofher!" 

Certainly she never would — ^that nature 
was too noble for her ministration. 

It was a proud, happy day, for Henriette. 
She led her mother forth, and they wan- 
dered in those quiet gardens, and under the 
nearly leafless trees, for upwards of two 
hours. Beneath her influence (for Hen- 
riette talked gaily, she felt so contented with 
herself and everything), her poor mother 
became almost talkative too, and smiled as 
she looked in her child's beaming face. 

" Why cannot such pleasure last ?" sighed 
Henriette, as they mounted the narrow 
stair to her mother's room. 

Manette was there to welcome them, and 
seldom do three less worldly spirits meet than 
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those three ! not one allowing a thought of 
jealousy, or envy, or any of our besetting 
sins amongst them. Henriette exacted a 
willingly given promise jfrom her mother to 
renew their walk jfrequently ; but as she left 
the room she sighed involuntarily, feeling 
that no premeditated pleasure could equal 
that improvised one. 

^^ She's an angel!" enthusiastically cried 
Manette, as the door closed after her. " Oh, 
if Monsieur le Baron had seen her to-day, 
he must have loved her !" 

Madame de Rouvray dropped into her 
seat and sighed heavily ; all her content- 
ment vanished. Thus, too often does a 
well-meant word lead to some passage in our 
world of thought, where all is bitterness. 

As Henriette turned into the corridor 
she met Paula flying along — a wild excite- 
ment in her air : she clasped her sister's arm. 

" He is here, here, Henriette," she cried. 

The other trembled. She knew at once 
who was meant. 

Edgar ?" she asked. 

Yes, mon Edgar ; he came up, unable 
to remain any longer absent. I was so 
surprised and delighted. Come and see 



ft 
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him." And she endeavoured to lead her 
down the staircase to the salons. 

" No, not yet," said she, drawing back, 
^'have — ^have you told my aunt ?" 

^^Oh, no, he is only just arrived ; I will 
go; she'll be so pleased, I know, for she 
gives a soiree this evenifig, and will like 
him to be there." 

Henrietta knew otherwise, and dreading 
something being said to grieve Paula, she 
detained her. 

^^Go to Edgar," she said; "I will tell 
my aunt, and join you immediately." 

^' Thanks, dearest sister ; I will go then, 
for we have so much to say to each other/' 
And the joyous girl boimded down the 
stairs. Alas! for les convenances, had la 
Comtesse seen her. 

Her sister paused a fnoment to eolleet 
herself, and then tapped at her aunt's door. 
Am61ie opened it— a snnle on her face. 

^' Ah ! c'est cette ch^re Mademoiselle de 
Rouvray," she said. 

La Comtesse looked cross. Atn^e had 
been recounting the whole history of 
Henriette's strange flight, with her own 
comments. 
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"Such things may do in the country, 
but they are unbeseeming a demoiselle of 
your rank, here," added her aimt, after a 
long previous tirade. 

" I beg pardon, Madame," answered she, 
with calm dignity, no more the child of 
the mother's room; ^'but you forget why I 
went out, and with whom — ^my mother." 

"Your mother, your mother, and what 
protection is she ? a poor weak creature." 

Henriette laid her hand on her aunt's arm. 
"You will forgive me," she said, gently 
but faintly, "if I remind you that I, her 
daughter, cannot hear her thus slightingly 
spoken of; she is nervous jfrom ill-health, 
but my own dear mother still. And I trust 
I may never have a weaker protection than 
that of her presence and love." 

The Comtesse stared; so did Am^lie — 
this was a new language to both. 

"Yes, yes, of course," said the former 
hurriedly. " But your manner, Amelie tells 
me, was flighty, undignified, — ^you dressed 
yourself." 

Henriette turned and looked at the 
woman. All her father's pride shone in 

1^3 
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her eye and air, as she answered, ^'Ma- 
dame, you have an aunt's right to speak ; 
but I never permit a servant to judge 
between me and my mother. I shall, with 
your permission, accompany her daily, as 
to-day." Am^lie jfrom that moment be- 
came her bitter enemy. 

'' Of course, if she desires it," repHed her 
aunt. ^'But you came for something, I 
presume 1" 

^' Yes, Madame : may I speak alone with 
you a moment ?" 

'^Am^Ue, leave us," said la Comtesse. 
Am6Ue glared on Henriette, as she closed 
the door. 

" I wish to tell you," she said, '' that Ed- 
gar Andriot has arrived." 

*' Arrived ?" almost shrieked the other, 
'^ when — ^where 1" 

" He is below — in the salon with Paula. 

'' Que Dieu me preserve !" uttered she be- 
tween her set teeth, as she paced her room, 
" What bourgeois insolence ! Uninvited — 
in my h6tel !" 

^^He is your niece's affianced husband,'' 
urged Henriette. 
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" Aflfianced ! and am I la Comtesse de 
Cressy, to have my home invaded by a set 
of persons whom my lunatic brother chooses 
to accept?" she sprang to the bell, ''he shall 
leave my house." 

Henriette arrested her hand. '' My dear 
Madame/' she said imploringly, "pray, 
pray do not ; it will wound him, and break 
Paula's heart : poor little Paula — ^pray let 
him remain T 

But the Comtesse was inexorable. " His 
insolence, to come uninvited !" 

''But only as a visitor," urged her niece; 
"and then you know, Henri is much at- 
tached to him." The aunt paused, — Hen- 
riette saw her Vantage ground, and did 
not cease until she gained permission for 
him to remain to dinner, and the soirie too. 
" Henri would like it, she knew he would." 
The sister could conscientiously say this, and 
that plea was all-sufficient. 

Wlien she descended, the messenger of 
joy, and met Edgar, no one could have read 
in her heart all she had schooled that heart 
to conceal. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

The evening arrived ; Henriette was dres- 
sed first, and dismissed Amelie to Paula's 
room. She ran up the little narrow stair to 
show herself to her mother, and bid her 
good night. Somehow, she grew more 
attached to her parent, since she had heard 
part of her history, and perhaps too, her 
father's prolonged absence removed a cer- 
tain restraint jfrom her actions. Certain it 
is that even her mother felt it, and her sad 
eye brightened as she caught the sound of 
that Ught step on her narrow stair. Paula 
too came, but with no such good results ; 
her quick restless childishness of manner 
Inade her mother nervous. 

The " good night," said beneath Manette's 
ever-approving eye, like a beautiftd spirit 
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the girl glided down the stairs to her room. 
Paula was there, and turned joyously as her 
sister entered. " Tiens !'' she exclaimed in 
delight, " we are both dressed alike 1 Oh, I 
am so happy ! for now they will all recog- 
nize us as sisters. I like them to see that 
Henriette belongs to me ! No," she said, 
correcting herself, "that I belong to Hen- 
riette,'' and she walked roimd her. "They 
might not, you know ; we are so unlike ;" 
and in childish glee she turned round to 
the right and lefk, surveying her own ex- 
quisite figure. No feeling of vanity sug- 
gested the action ; it was the fawn gazing 
at itself in the stream. And with her wild 
dark eyes, and dilating nostril, to nothing 
else could she be compared — all grace and 
lightness. 

" How lovely you look, Henriette," re- 
sumed Paula ; " Edgar thought you looked 
sad and pale ; he will not think so to-night, 
— ^there, see ;" and she drew her sister before 
the mirror. 

They were a picture, certainly. Dressed 
in rich silk petticoats of the purest white, 
over which flowed simple robes of organdie ; 
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tn.th not a gem, not a flower in their hair, 
which was dressed exactly alike, en vierge, 
with the thick fold, roll upon roll, behind. 
Nothing could exceed Paula's beauty ; her 
eyes looked black as night from excitement, 
and flashing like lightning-clouds ; her hair 
like a raven's wing in the sun ; the ripe 
ml Up open and smiling aboye the beauti- 
fill teeth. She was more-— much more 
dazzling, than Henriette's paler and fisdrer 
beauty. 

'* Exactly alike, exactly," exclaimed Paula. 
''No, you have no bouquet." There the 
only dissimilarity existed ; she had one in 
her bosom. 

"Edgar brought me these flowers," she 
added, removing them, ''we will divide 
them." 

" No, no," cried her sister, in suppressed 
emotion, "not for the world — ^wear them, 
Paula ; they were his gift.'* Paula looked 
astonished at her earnestness. " It might 
grieve him, your dividing them; nay, I 
will not." And she pushed back the 
little hand; she felt it would have ago- 
nized her to wear his flowers next her 
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heart; we cannot always reason with our 
feelings. 

'' Perhaps he might feel grieved," said 
Paula, as she replaced them. ^'They will 
know us for sisters without that. Aliens!" 
And the two beautifiil creatures glided, 
with a dignity which enchanted Madame 
de Cressy, into the already filled salons. 

Near the door stood Henri and Edgar. 
Henriette seized her brother's arm, as 
Edgar drew Paula's under his own. La 
Comtesse had lectured the latter so severely 
upon the impropriety of a young girl's 
parading herself and her lover before the 
world, that Henriette placed herself in front 
of them, with her brother as a screen. As 
they advanced, she saw a contraction pass 
over her aunt's figtce — ^but what could be 
done ? How tell them ? impossible, so she 
walked on. Paula felt rather shy and ner- 
vous ; it was the first reception la Comtesse 
had given since their arrival ; and as they 
passed through that crowd to where her 
aunt sat, she instinctively clung to Edgar's 
arm. The young ofl&cer wore the uniform 
of which he was so justly proud, and looked 
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with beaming eyes on his beautiM fiancee, 
as murmurs of admiration met his ears. 

Resolved, if possible, to break off the mar- 
riage (and to her, nothing seemed more 
easy) the Comtesse felt deeply annoyed at 
her niece being thus seen on his arm ; but 
then, it was not written on their brows ; and 
then, she admitted how distingue Edgar 
looked ; so when the four approaching, 
stood before her, she smiled — she felt really 
proud of her beautifiil relatives. In a 
fiirther salon, there was dancing — not the 
polka, and its dozen descendants ; the wild 
tocsin of that entrancing dance had not yet 
rung over Parisian society. The more 
stately quadrille, and lighter valse, were 
summoning the young beneath their ban- 
ners ; in that far salon where sat the Com- 
tesse, conversation alone reigned. In an 
inner room the elder pleasure-seekers were 
beguiling the hours with whist and 6caxt6. 

Leaning over la Comtesse's fauteuil, was 
a young man, not very tall, yet above the 
middle height ; fair and handsome, blue- 
eyed, and pale, almost sickly in appearance. 

Everything in his air — ^the ease, the dress, 
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and quiet grace, bespoke the well-bred man, 
and the Englishman. 

He almost started as Henriette and her 
brother stood before him ; he did not see 
Paula. He had seen much beauty in his 
short life; had travelled much; (but he 
could not be more than two-and-twenty at 
most), yet nothing fairer or so fair as that 
girl had he ever looked upon. As he gazed 
in deep admiration, Paula met his eye. 
He paused an instant, and then turned 
once more to Henriette's fece, and rivetted 
his looks upon her. 

'' Milord Vesey," said la Comtesse, '^ pray 
allow me to present you my nieces. Made- 
moiselle de Eouvray, and her sister Paxda.*' 

He bowed low. 

" And mon neveu, Henri, their brother." 

Again he bowed. Edgar was not pre- 
sented. 

"Won't you introduce Edgar?" whis- 
pered Paula with childish simplicity. La 
Comtesse was deaf to the request ; so Paula 
turned to him, and spoke no more. She 
could not imagine his being thus excluded 
from the fanuly. 
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*' Does Mademoiselle de Rouvray dance V' 
asked Lord Vesey, ^' and will she allow me 
ihe pleasure of the next quactille ?" 

Henriette bowed an assent. He oflFered 
his arm. It was not quite etiquette to draw 
her jfrom her aunt's protection until the 
dance commenced, and a valse was resound- 
ing in the apartment ; but Lord Vesey was 
English, a man of rank and fortune, so la 
Comtesse overlooked it. 

'' Et toi, Paula V whispered Edgar to his 
fidr companion, unheard by her aunt, who 
was conversing with another arrival. 

Paula only pressed his arm, and they fol- 
lowed in the wake of the other two. Henri 
lounged off alone. 

To reach the salle de danse they had to 
traverse the salon where visitors were play- 
ing cards. The valse was still playing, so 
Lord Vesey and his companion Ungered 
there. For a moment they paused beside 
the various tables. The easy, quiet man- 
ners of the Englishman charmed her ; he 
was the first man she had felt any pleasure 
in conve^mg with, of aU whom 1 h-ul 
met at her aunt's. 
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They stood beside a table of ^caxti. 

''There is a study for a painter, Made- 
moiselle de Rouvray/* said Lord Vesey. 
^' Look at those two opponents." 

She did so. One was a tall, a very tall, 
thin nutti, whose every feature was as sharp 
as though nature had held a grindstone in 
her hand when creating him. He had long 
rigid fingers, which, spider-Uke, clasped the 
caids, as we see that insect draw up its legs 
in terror. The small eye, black as a bead, 
never quitted or seemed to quit his oppo- 
nent's face ; he did not appear even to look 
at his own cards, but played them as though 
his fingers had eyes to see them :-this 
man was merely the subsidiary part of a 
picture, the prominent picture was his anta- 
gonist. On him Henriette's eyes instinc- 
tively fixed. Was it presentiment — ^was it 
repulsion which made her shudder ? Herself 
luiseen — ^for they stood at a short distance — 
she gazed on them. 

He was a man of at least sixty. Sallow 
is a word that would faintly convey a des- 
cription of his complexion ; he was not thin, 
but diminutive to an extraordinary degree 
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in figure, with a small, deep, restless eye, 
dosely set, over a high Roman nose, and 
beetle brows of a dark, grisly hue — ^much 
darker than his hair — which was nearly 
white. A coarse, sensual mouth completed 
the picture, all except the low, narrow fore- 
head. There was every vice and not one 
redeeming trait in that fece. In his dress 
he was scrupulously neat : it was black, all 
Mack, excepting the snowy shirt and large 
wristbands, nearly touching the knuckles of 
his smaU but ill-formed hand, the fingers of 
which were bent, and the nails partially 
hooked : it was like the claw of a bird of prey. 

" What do you think of my picture ?" 
asked Vesey. 

" Who is that man ?" she replied ; herself 
asking a question. 

" A man sought everywhere for his gen- 
eral information, keen perception, and power 
of conversation when he deigns to talk — 
which is not often ; and for that idol in this 
world, — ^wealth. ' ' 

" But his name ?'' she said 

"General de la Valerie,^' he replied, — '^h^ 
seems to interest you V 
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" Let us go/' she answered, shuddering. 
'' What a fearftd countenance ! he cannot be 
a good man." 

" You are an enthusiast, and a disciple of 
Lavater, I perceive," and he looked admi- 
ringly on her. 

" No, I only read the book Nature has 
laid before us — ^the countenance : he cannot 
be a good man." 

" Some think so, for he is wealthy. Men 
are like plate-glass mirrors, embellished by 
gilding, don't you think so V he said. 

''No,*' she answered decisively, "give me 

* 

the plain one, though in a wooden frame, in 
which you read the heart.'* 

Before he could reply. General de la Val- 
erie looked up ; his eye met hers. She was 
fascinated by that extraordinary glance. He 
quietly laid his hands on the table with the 
cards he was about to deal, and gave one 
long, deep, soul-searching gaze. 

'^Come, Mademoiselle deRouvray," said 
her companion, '^ the valse has ceased ; let us 
forget the awfiil Greneral in the dance, — ^you 
are quite startled,'' and he led her into the 
next salon. Waiting for them, they found 
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Paula and Edgar, who danced vis-a-vis in 
the quadrille. 

" Do you valse ?" asked Vesey of Hen 
riette, in a pause in the dance. She replied 
in the affirmative. 

"I suppose," he said, ''it would be con- 
trary to every rule of etiquette, to solicit the 
favour of the next with you ?" 

She hesitated, in doubt whether it was 
wrong or right to acquiesce ; but her aunt 
had placed so many dreadM stumbling- 
blocks to enjoyment in her path, in the 
form of convenances, that she feared trans- 
gressing against some given rule. Vesey 
saw her hesitation. " I see," he said, '' I 
must not offend against the starched 
dame Etiquette, who walks in most of these 
salons of the Faubourg, more especially chez 
Madame la Comtesse. She is one of the 
old school, and observes all its laws rigor- 
ously. May I hope for the next apr^s, if I 
now place you safely under Madame's wing ?" 

''I shall be very happy," replied she; 
his quiet, gentlemanly, unaffected manners 
pleased her much. 

"Commend me to England," he cried. 
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"I may without seeming rudeness say so 
much since I understand you are half a com- 
patriate of mine. There we may dance twice 
in succession with a lady, and walk about the 
rooms conversing afterwards ; but here the 
moment the dance concludes, just when you 
are becoming better acquainted, you must 
take the lady back to where you found her, 
under some mamma's or aunt's wing." 

'^My sister is looking for your Lordship 
to advance," said Henriette, smiling. 

He started off in la poule. When there 
was a pause in the dance, he continued, 
"Now is not it a strange law of society. 
Mademoiselle ? you and I — I beg pardon — 
(correcting himself,) I would much rather 
sit stiU and converse with you than go 
through these stupid figures ; but we must 
not. We may stand up and dance, but 
we must not sit still, or walk about and 
talk ; and how is it possible to enter into 
an interesting conversation, which is every 
moment interrupted by chaine des dames or 
grande ronde? and after the latter you 
separate." 
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''These rules and regulations/' she said, 
as he led her from the room, "are necessary 
in society, I suppose; but I have lived 
aU my life until now in the country, and I 
must own I prefer it." 

" I Bhould never have supposed you were 
other than a Parisian from your ease of 
manner, though I must own there is a sim- 
plicity about you, not generally met in 
Parisian young ladies ; but I attribute that 
to the influence of an English mother. She 
is here, I presume ? may I soHcit an in- 
troduction ?" 

" You are mistaken, my Lord, my mother 
seldom enters society : she is in delicate 
health, and much prefers the quiet of her 
own apartment." 

'' I can scarcely account for the desire, 
but I should like to be acquainted with 
your mother. I never knew mine," he said, 
rather sadly, " and I have often regretted my 
ignorance. I have sat and pictured her 
to myself A truly good, simple-minded 
mother, is a gem — such I fancy yours must 
be, to have formed two daughters, like 
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yourself Mademoiselle de Kouvray, and 
your sister." 

" Nay, now you will make me think you 
a Parisian, if you flatter thus.'' 

" I never flatter. The moment you arrived 
I was struck by your simplicity of manner — 
so imlike the generaUty of French girls. 
And your conversation, added to the little 
I have seen of your sister, has indeed 
charmed me. I trust Madame la Comtesse 
will permit me to be a constant visitor at 
her h6teL Do you remain long T 

" It is quite uncertain ; two or three 
months, certainly." 

" Then there is at least time before me. 
Here we are, near your aunt For awhile I 
must relinquish you. Pray don't forget the 
valse — don't &int. Mademoiselle de Rouv- 
ray, there's your hHe noirey talking to la 
Comtesse." ' 

Henriette looked forward as he spoke, 
and with a feeling of increased repugnance 
beheld General de la Valerie, conversing 
with her aunt. 

" Shall we return to the other salon ?" 
asked Yesey, pausing in the middle of the 

VOL. I. K 
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room. " You do not like the Greneral ? Few 
do, especially on first acquaintance." 

^^ No," answered she. " My aunt has seen 
Me, I cnnot r*e. B is sLg^ perl^ps 
wrong. Lord Vesey, but I have taken a 
most unaccountable antipathy to that man : 
it is beyond my reason, to control the 
feeling." 

Henriette, generally so retiring, found 
herself conversing with almost a stranger, as 
though she had known him for years. He 
evidently felt flattered by the confidence it 
betrayed in him. He was too young, and 
too genuina himself, to suspect the inno- 
cent girl of other motives. 

They paused a moment, and then un- 
willingly advanced towards the group. 

La Comtesse looked radiant — it was clear 
the evening had been an agreeable one to 
her. Her salons were crowded with the 
Hite of French society; and then a Uttle 
nervousness, which she had at first felt 
about the manner her relatives might con- 
duct themselves, was completely set at rest. 
Nothing could be more perfect ; they were 
the admiration of all. Even Edgar, her 
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bSte noire, had been spoken of. He was 
known by name to some few general officers 
there for deeds done in Algeria, of which 
his decoration spoke. The Comtesse took 
especial care, nevertheless, to remove any 
idea of his real position with Paula, speak- 
ing of him as a playfeUow of Henri's, and 
thus accounting for the intimacy existing 
between the families. She had strictly 
cautioned Paula against any unseemly love- 
making before the world ; and the two 
saw themselves obliged by these heavy 
usages du monde to separate the greater 
part of the evening. Poor girl ! her step 
was fiir less buoyant when another whirled 
her in the giddy valse : and his comfort 
and resource consisted in seeking Henriette 
and talk, talk, talk — ^and all about Paula ! 

Poor Henriette ! 

When the lovers met, however, there 
was an age of pent-up feeling expended in 
a '^ te voild enfinV* Oh! had la Comtesse 
heard that most objectionable but to them 
so expressive tutoiement ! 

Her aunt smiled blandly upon her as Hen- 
riette advanced leaning on Lord Vesey's 

k2 
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arm. She had been the belle of the night : 
her blonde beauty^ so uncommon, pleased 
the French more than Paula's. She looked 
more like one of themselves, but then, even 
Lord Vesey was an Bnglishman. He, too, 
evidently was struck by the elder sister's 
grace. Altogether her aimt never had 
liked her half so much as that evemng. 
She felt that even her consequence gained 
fresh lustre by the presence of those young 
beauties, as heraldic arms require sup- 
porters — ^though they little resembled lions 
rampant! 

Henri stood near his aunt. His was a 
head which always looked wild ; we do not 
mean careless or ill-kept literally — ^but wild. 
He had a habit of throwing back the hair 
off his high, poHshed brow, which, added 
to the expression of his dauntless eyes, made 
him seem — not uncultured — ^but as a hawk 
without its jesses. 

Henriette could not conquer her feeling of 
aversion, and sighed as she beheld him in con- 
verse with the dreaded General. Judging by 
that unerring page, the countenance, he 
was the last person she could wish as an 
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acquaintance, (his age forbade the idea of 
companionship), for the rash impetuous 
Henri, She little knew, when she thought 
companionship impossible, the power, the 
charm, that man, when he willed it, could 
exert over the young. 

" Ma niece," said her aunt, smiling, ^^here 
is a gentleman desirous of being presented 
to you. Monsieur le General de Valerie, 
this is my niece. Mademoiselle de Rouvray." 

He bowed gracefiiUy and low, she with 
constarained digniiy. 

'^ We must all feel proud," he said, in a 
low, musical voice, but bland, fer too bland 
for a man, "in welcoming among us so 
charming a person bs MademoiseUe de 
Rouvray." 

Henriette almost turned, without a recog- 
nition, the compliment. He said no more. 
She seated herself near her aunt. Under her 
eye Lord Vesey durst stiU remain beside 
her. Paula too was there, and he conversed 
so agreeably to both, that the girls were 
charmed. There was no flattery ; no com- 
pliments were uttered or implied. He 
seemed as a fiiend they had long known. 

Poor Edgar stood aloo£ He felt Ma- 
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dame did not quite like him, though he 
could not divine the cause. What a blessing 
sometimes is ignorance. How many a pang 
it spares us ! 

He was not alone, in that crowd. More 
than one knew his name. Fame flies fast, 
and he, the poor Curb's nephew, saw himself 
sought by many, for the name he had enno- 
bled, but which had heretofore been respected 
for his father's sake. 

We fear it is a sad fact, that generally 
speaking, military glory, except with a lucky 
few, is much more appreciated in France, 
than at home — for there money cannot make 
the soldier. He must rise, even, it may be, 
from dust, till he becomes by his merit and 
bravery alone, a Ney or a Soult. Men are 
not chosen there for their riches — there is 
no standard but that of merit to measure them 
by. Little and great, all rush on to glory. 
It may be that their regiments are not 
so dazzling to the eye, but large and noble 
hearts beat in Httle bodies, and small men 
have colossal ideas — ^witness TEmpereur ; 
and many a recruit of noble birth and educa- 
tion, trips it along in those marvellously queer 
greycoats,andwMtegaiters,canyingastring 
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of cans in his hand, his comrades' dinners 
on guard ; and he does it as gaily, singing 
or whistling, as though he were carrying 
a perfiimed glove or bouquet over a vel- 
vet carpet, to the foot of some high-bom 
dame : — and all for a chance of Glory ! 

Pardon, reader, this digression : it was but 
to show that pauvre Edgar Andriot, with 
those who could appreciate his merits, was 
somebody. Henriette raised her eyes on 
an exclamation and question of Vesey's ad- 
dressed to her, of ^'a good tableau of age 
and youth. Monsieur de Rouvray is your 
twin brother, is he not ? " 

She looked. Henri and the General 
were moving away in the crowd, arm in 
arm! 
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CHAPTEK XIII 

It was the morning after the soiree, and 
the children of Madame de Rouvray sat 
with her in the break&^ salle of that large 
hotel, at the early hour of eleven. She was 
listening, almost with interest, to their 
various impressions of the previous night ; 
it was only when Lord Vesey's name was 
mentioned that her usual nervousness re- 
turned. 

'' An Englishman," she said ; " did you 
hear from what part of England ? I do 
not remember the title." 

" I reaJly do not know," answered Hen- 
riette, " but he is a very agreeable young 
man ; you will probably have an oppor- 
tunity of judging for yourself, Maman. I 
think he is a frequent visitor here." 

" I trust not," she exclaimed hastily ; 
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then, correcting herself, added : " That is, I 
hope I may not meet him. It is imlikely 
too, I remain so much in my own apart- 
ments. I do not, as you know, like the 
society of strangers.'' 

^' But you would be pleased with him," 
said Paula ; " he is quite unaffected, and 
really seemed like one of ourselves ; did he 
not, Henriette ?" 

''Yes," she replied, "I felt quite at 
home and at ease with him. He is clever, 
too." 

"Talking of clever, agreeable men," said 
Henri, '' I never met one so much so as 
that old General ; he knows every one, and 
is so caustic and witty.*' 

''I don't like him," exclaimed both girls 
at once. 

''That's just like you girls," replied 
Henri ; " because he's old and ugly, I sup- 
pose ?" 

" Oh no," answered Henriette ; " and 
I'm sure Paula shares my feeling. We 
both liked — delighted in, I should say — the 
society of dear Pere Andriot ; he was not 
young, but then he was aU goodness." 

k3 
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'^ And why shouldn't the General be so 
too V he asked, petulantly. 

'' Because his countenance could not be 
so dark as it is, if the mind were what it 
should be." 

'' Oh, you're both a couple of romantic 
girls. I only know this, I shall cultivate 
the acquaintance ; he has sought mine, and 
I like him." 

"We should not always disregard first 
impressions and antipathies," hazarded his 
mother ; " the face very generally is the 
' page on which Nature, when she creates, 
writes her thoughts : if we read impartially, 
we are seldom quite wrong." And she 
looked down in thought, as though some 
old memory came over her. 

"I know Maman would not like him," 
said Paula, '* Edgar did not." Poor child ! 
he was her guiding star. 

"Oh, Edgar, Edgar," muttered Henri 
impatiently ; " what can he know ? A boy 
like myself in the world. Of course he 
would say he disliked him because you did." 

" Do not speak slightingly of him," said 
Paula, deprecatingly, " I am sure he loves 
you ! " 
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" I daresay he does, and I like him ; but 
he is incapable of judging. What expe- 
rience has he ?" 

"That of the heart, Henri," urged his 
other sister, kindly. "Do not despise 
that! And what more experience have 
you as to a correct reading of human nature 
than Edgar has ?" 

" Oh, how I dislike girls talking of what 
they do not understand," he cried, rising 
impetuously from table. He was evidently 
not in the most amiable mood. The reason 
soon appeared. 

"Can you conceive," he added, after a 
pause, during which he had been looking 
out of the window vacantly, "any one so 
unreasonable as my fiither? He expects 
the same allowance to suflSce for me here 
which I received at des Ormes ?" 

" Have you heard from your father ?'' 
asked Madame de Eouvray. 

" Yes, this morning, and a pretty letter 
it is ! All lectures and threats, because I 
wrote to expostulate with him on his mean- 



ness." 



"Your father is not rich," said his 
mother, "and has many expenseef, espe- 
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dally now^ with the alterations he is maJring 
at the chateau." 

"Why does he make them? I shall 
never live there when he dies^ and he has 
laid ont nothing on the (dd place so many 
years ; why do so now ? I hate it." 

" My dear brother," said Henriette, rising 
and taking his arm, '^ do not speak thus of 
your &ther ; it is wrong, andgrieves Maman." 

"And very unkind to speak of Edgair 
as you do," chimed in Paula. 

"Oh! hangEdgatr 

" There," he cried, impatiently releasing 
bis arm from his sister's hand ; " let me 
go. I promised the Greneral to call this 
morning early : he is gomg to show me 
more of Paris than I have yet seen." 

" Don't go ; pray don't go," cried Hen- 
riette earnestly, an unexplained fear creep- 
ing over her ; " don't go with him." 

"Go with Edgar," said Paula, "he said 
he should come for you to-day." 

"What does he know of Paris?" he 
contemptuously replied, "we should be a 
couple of fools together, de notre village. 
Do not teaze me, Henriette, I will go. Tell 
my aunt|" he added, as he was leaving the 
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room, "that I shall return before four to 
take her out, as I promised." And without 
another word he left the apartment. 

" I wish your father were here," sighed 
hismother. 

" I wish we had never quitted desOnnes," 
said Henriette, thoughtfiilly. 

"And so do I," added her sister ; "we 
were so very happy there." 

A silence fell upon all : the world with- 
out was beginning its conflict with the 
world within, and teaching its own sad 
lesson of experience. The pause was inter- 
rupted by a gentle tap at the door, and 
Am^lie's unsmiling face, but ever smiling 
lip, presented itself "Madame la Com- 
tesse," she said, " would like to see the 
yoimg ladies, when they have breakfasted, 
chez eUe." And her message delivered, 
cat-Hke, she glided away. 

" What does my father say ?" asked 
Henriette. "Is he coming soon ?" 

" No, not for some time, I think," an- 
swered Madame ; " he is much engaged." 

Anothier silence, only broken by their 
mother rising to go to her own apartment, 
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whither the two giik accompanied her, and 
then descended to the dressing-room of 
their aimt 

There sat the CcfmbesBe, exactfy as we 
hare before seen her, enreloped in a rich 
dauHUtte in a large fauiemL On a small 
table beside her was a cop of half-sipped 
diocolate. Even at that earfy hour of the 
morning she would not be seen by h^r 
yocing relatives as Nature had made or left 
h^, though that would have been infinite^ 
preferable to the fictitious bloom on her 
cheek, which added to rather than detracted 
from her years, which were not so many 
but that she might have still been pleasing, 
had she not sought the adventitious aid of 
art. The eyebrows trained to a mere 
thread, and painted — rouge and pearl pow- 
der ! She was a picture. 

Yet she was an extraordinary woman. 
With all the affection she possessed for 
Henri, she had never once inquired into his 
pecuniary resources, either never thinking 
of the matter, or else imagining that as his 
only son, her brother amply supplied him. 
Henri was not a person ever to ask, or even 
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to hint his gSne to her. As regarded his 
sisters, her modiste supplied everything 
necessary for their equipment : their own 
allowance was more than sufficient for their 
wants. Having premised thus much, we 
will enter the dressing-room with them. 

La Comtesse receiv^ed them both kindly, 
but on Henriette's brow she imprinted a 
kiss. Henriette had risen far above her 
sister in their aunt's mind, from the admi- 
ration she had excited. For her, disengaged 
and beautiftd, she foresaw a fixture of splen- 
dour in a mariage de convenance. How 
blunt are the tools in our hands, sometime, 
witii which we purpose shaping our ends ! 

^'Mes chores nieces,*' she began, when 
they were seated, " I was much pleased 
with both of you last evening ; you, espe- 
cially, Henriette; you have indeed com- 
menced a« my most saline wishes might 
have dictated ; in one soiree — ^your first — to 
have attracted two such eligible persons, as 
Lord Vesey, and le G^n^ral de la Valerie !'' 
I ? " exclaimed Henriette, startled ; 

Surely, the General '* she paused a 
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moment^ '^ the Gleneral said only half a dozen 
unmeamng words to me !*' 

Her aunt patted her cheeky smiling. 

" En&nt !" she said ; " that innocent look 
exactly suits your style of beauty. I know 
the General, and never yet heard him speak 
to any young person admiringly before, 
much less solicit an introduction to her. 
He's iinmensely rich." 

Buty" said Paula, laughing gaily, 

Henriette never could marry that old 
manf Why, he's old enough to be her 
grandfather !" 

" Mademoiselle,*' replied la Comtesse, 
with the look of a gldce au citron, " may I 
request you to abstain from such imbecoming 
remarks ? If you have sought to disgrace 
your family by an ignoble connexion, allow 
others, with better taste and feeling, to 
remember their position and duty to society." 

Paula looked down for an instant and 
coloured ; but it was not the blush of shame. 
Baising her eyes to her aunt's face, she 
said : — 

" Do you speak of Edgar, Madame ? 
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why, he is distinguished by aJl. Last night 
several ofl&cers of rank enquired his name, 
and then sought introductions to him. He 
is an honour to any fiimily !" and her fitce 
lighted up wiiii pride and indignation, while 
her bosom swelled with emotion. 

"That may be your idea,'' said la Com- 
tesse coldly ; "but your marriage with him, 
which my insane brother consented to, will 
be an everlasting blot on our escutcheon — 
should it take place.'* 

"Edgar Andriot would ennoble any 
woman : I am proud of him ; proud of his 
feme, of himself — I would rather marry him 
with only his pay to subsist upon, than any- 
other man with millions 1" And Paula's 
over-excited feelings found vent in tears. 
Henriette threw her arms roimd her, and 
pillowing her head on her bosom, sooSied 
her as she would a child. 

" I really detest scenes," cried la Com- 
tesse, impatiently pushing back her fauteuil, 
" and you, Henriette, encouraging them ! 
I am surprised, disappointed in you." 

" Oh Madame,'^ replied Henriette, both 
her hands round her sister's throbbing brow. 
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"poor little Paula is greatly attached to 
Edgar ; and he is so good, so very good." 

'' I daresay, I daresay — but ce bon bour- 
geois, why did he not remain in his own 
circle ? we are no longer sous Tempire, when, 
if a man killed half-a-dozen of his fellows, 
andspraagup like a mushroom in a night, 
to be a General, he was entitled to aspire to 
the hand of the noblest and the best. I 
daresay, I repeat, that he may be a very 
good, courageous young man; mere cou- 
rage is brute force, not the effect of bon 
sang." 

"But," sobbed Paula, "papa has con- 
sented to our marriage, and papa would not 
make me unhappy ; I should break my 
heart if I were parted from Edgar." 

" Silly child," said her aunt more sooth- 
ingly. She saw she had startled her, and 
her aim was to break off the match quietly. 
" There, don't cry," and she took her hand. 
" I spoke hastily, but you provoked what I 
said by interrupting me when 1 was advising 
your sister for her fiiture good. Pray do 
not do so again. There, embrasse-moi ;" she 
held out her painted cheek, and the fresh 
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young lip pressed it, aJl forgiveness, even 
though the heart sobbed still. Henriette 
drew her again to her bosom, and fondly 
kissed her, seeking tenderly to still the siffhs 
»nd sote which at intoiLs burst foL 
She lay there, her sister's arms around her, 
her soft eyes, all love, dwelling on her 
face. 

TheComtesse resumed : "You must be ftdly 
aware, Henriette, that your fortune will be 
very small ; your fiither is not rich, and until 
his death — he is still young," — she would 
not for the world have thought him other- 
wise, as their ages were nearly the same — 
^* you have little to expect — for what is the 
sum left by your marraine?. Nothing: a 
mere thousand! just enough to fit out a 
trousseau becoming your position and rank. 
You must then make a manage de conve- 
nance. " 

" But surely not with such a man as the 
General?" exclaimed Henriette. " I never 
wish to marry." A sigh almost escaped 
her, but she choked it down. "And I 
n§ver could be happy with him, I am sure!" 

" And why not, pray ?" 
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" Because I felt from the first an antipa- 
thy to him; not for his age — ^I love and 
admire the aged and venerable — ^but to the 
man himself. I cannot help it ; it may be 
wrong, but I took an instantaneous dis- 
like." 

Paula pressed her hand. 

"Mere enfantillageP' answered Madame. 
" But I only named him as a man I should 
approve of. He may never propose." 

"Heaven send he may not!" involunta- 
rily exclaimed Henriette. 

Her aunt affected not to hear her, and 
resumed, " But should he, no girl in her 
senses would refuse such an offer. A man 
of the highest rank — not a G^n^ral de 
I'Empire — ^noble, and immensely rich." 

" But you do not speak of his character ; 
his temper, mind, or habits." 

" Tut, tut, child," she cried, interrupting 
the catalogue of virtues indispensable to a 
husband in her niece's eyes. " What have 
these to do with marriage? When I mar- 
ried Monsieur de Cressy I was told to 
accept him, and I did. We passed three 
years of unalloyed happiness. We seldom 
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met : his age prevented him from entering 
much society ; I lived in it. He had his 
apartments, I mine, and a more considerate 
man never existed. I do not remember, 
during those three years, his ever entering 
my salon unannounced. Ah! ma nifece, if 
you could meet such another!" And she 
relieved her overcharged feelings of regret 
for his loss in a deep sigh. " It makes me 
sad," she continued ; " there are few left 
like him ; the mould is broken, and few such 
marriages now take place. Young ladies, 
most improperly, are permitted to have a 
voice in the matter, as if their judgment 
could equal that of others double their age !" 

Paula pressed her sister's arm and looked 
up in her face with a roguish, smiling 
expression, without removing her head 
from Henriette's bosom. She was still a 
very child — ^tears one moment, laughter the 
next. Fortunately the Comtesse was so 
absorbed in her reminiscences that she did 
not catch her niece's glance. 

'' But why must Henriette marry an old 
man ?" asked the incorrigible Paula, looking 
up. 
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Her aunt would not vouchsafe a reply, 
but continued : ^^ There is Lord Vesey, too ; 
he is young and well-looking, un peu 
Anglais, but much sought after; nothing 
could be more marked than his attention. 
But there. 111 say no more now. Go! I 
have told you those I approve of;" — a 
glance at Paula — " go, and let me see you 
in the salon at four. I expect some persons 
to whom I wish to present you : apropos — 
where's Henri ?" 

Gone," answered Henrietie hesitatingly, 
to call upon General de la Valerie, I 
believe." 

" Just what I expected of him. Ce cher 
Henri ! he has none of those absurd ideas 
about age and antipathies ; he is an honour 
to the de Rouvrays;" and she drew her- 
self up. 

" He bade me say he should return by 
four, to accompany you somewhere," said 
Henriette. 

'^Always attentive, always good! but I 
shall not go out to-day. Ce cher Henri ! " 

And leaving her to her cogitations, the 
girls escaped to Henriette's room. 
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When they arrived there, Paula sat Hke 
a child on her sister's lap ; and, kissing her 
fondly, said : " No, ma petite soeur shall 
not marry any of their old generals ; she 
shall have a handsome young lover, like my 
Edgar, one worthy of her; and we'll be 
married the same day, and dressed exactly 
alike ; and, with our long veils down, they 
won't know us apart, for I shall grow taUer 
by then. And how fimny if the bride- 
grooms mistook us, and led us to the altar 
before discovering their mistake. I should 
laugh so, Henriette, when I put up a comer 
of my veil, and peeped at Edgar ;" and the 
almost child laughed in girlish glee at her 
own fancy. 

" I really never wish to marry, Paula — 
reaUy !" 

" What, you not marry ? Fi done, Hen- 
riette. What do you say to my aimt's 
second lover. Lord Vesey? I liked him 
very much, and he never took his eyes off 
your face." 

" 1 don't think, Paula — indeed, I'm sure — 
I never should be in love with him." 

" Then Edgar shall bring you some hon 
camaradey like himsel£ I'd rather that^ 
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too ; but I don't think he will soon meet 
his equal ;'' and her eyes sparkled with 
loving vivacity. 

^^ Does he remain here long ?" asked 
Henriette, in a low^tone. 

'^No/' answered the other, sadly; "he 
must join his regiment in Alger in about 
two months, and it wiU take him nearly a 
fortnight to accompUsb the journey." 

''Well but, my own Paula, you will 
correspond ; and next year his regiment 
returns. Besides, we shall soon, 1 hope, 
leave Paris, and see the green woods and 
fields again, and notre P^re Andriot. Oh ! 
I long so much to see him, and his good 
sister. I do not like Paris ! All seems to 
me unnatural — a striving after effect, and 
nothing more." 

" I like Paris, Henriette," answered the 
other ; that is, when Edgar is here. I like 
dancing, and operas, theatres — all." 

'' Heaven grant us contentment, whatever 
our fate, Paula. We must leave that for 
time to work out. Come, put on your 
things, and let us go out with Maman. I 
know it will please her." 

"Edgar is coming," whispered Paula, 
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'^ but do not tell any one. Ma tante would 
mount the pedestal of her convenances if she 
knew it, and neither herself nor Maman 
there, au salon, to chaperon. I daresay 
some one will tell her, apres ; but I do not 
care then ; I shall have seen him." 

Her sister had not the heart to beg that 
it might be otherwise done. " I think," 
she said, however, "you should consider 
Maman a little more. Edgar might have 
met us in the Luxembourg." 

" 1 did not think of that ; it is too late 
now; I will be a good girl — a good and 
dear one like yourself, Henriette, and go 
out more with Maman when Edgar's gone." 

" I fear my aimt will be very cross with 
you when she knows of his coming here, 
Paula." 

" I know she will, and I can guess who 
will tell her — Am^lie, I hate that woman, 
Henriette, she is always Ustening and flat- 
tering. Be on your guard with her : I am." 

And again kissing her sister, she quitted 
the room to watch for Edgar. 



VOL. 1. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

Henriette found her mother dressed and 
awaiting her. That poor lone heart had 
kindled and warmed so much towards her 
affectionate child, that she looked for the 
moment of their being alone together, free 
from the restraint of society,as a child does 
for a cessation of its task. Verily, a noble 
nature is the noblest creation of Heaven. 
In our exile, it accompanies us and brings 
us nearer to that promised land of beauty 
and brightness — ^it elevates and invigorates 
the soul so that it sheds it rays on this gro- 
velling earth. Such a nature was Hen- 
riette's. Her presence was as a balm and a 
blessing to all it shone upon — we should say 
to all the good at heart : it was only over 
the base, mean, and worldly, that she cast a 
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gloom — they hated what they could not as- 
pire to or comprehend. 

With Henriette her mother talked and 
reasoned; in her company she did not seem 
like the same being ; the depths of sorrow 
in that soul her child never attempted to 
fathom, but tried to soothe without knowing 
where the grief waa hidden. 

After a long and cheering walk, they re- 
turned just in time for Henriette to dress, 
and receive her aunt's visitors in the salon. 
Madame de Rouvray would not descend. 
Manette was in her mother's room when 
they returned ; she evidently wished to speak 
alone to Henriette, but scarcely knew how 
to accompUsh it. 

In desperation at last, seeing her going, 
she followed, and stopping her on the nar- 
row stair, she said, ^'ma bonne petite fiUe, I 
want to tell you something ; — ^that is, I wish 
you to see Mademoiselle Paula, and put her 
on her guard." 

" On her guard, Manette ? against whom?" 

*'Why, why, there,'' she said, after a 
moment's hesitation ; '^ I know you won't 
suspect me of jealouty when I say I cannot 

l2 
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bear Madame Am^e. She's false, and try- 
ing to make mischief against both of you, 
to gain the good-will and confidence of 
Madame la Comtesse." 

"I do not like or trust her myself 
Manette ; but what has she done V^ 

" Why, you see, chere enfant, I was just 
going into Madame's room," she pointed to 
the one they had quitted, '' when I heard 
her whispering to your aunt in the lobby. 
Such a creature as that likes no confidants, 
so she would not speak before Fanchette, 
la Comtesse's own maid, but waited till 
Madame came from her room to descend to 
the salon ; and fearfiil even then of being 
overheard, they came near here. I know 
it was wrong to listen, but — there, allez — 
Mademoiselle, I leave all very nice feelings 
to you and Mademoiselle Paula. I felt I 
should be perhaps doing you a service, so I 
listened ; and what do you think I heard ?** 

*' I cannot guess, Manette." 

"Why the wicked creature was telling 
Madame all about Monsieur Edgar coming 
this morning to see la chere petite, as if it 
were not quite natural ; and of your going 
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out and leaving them alone^ you and Madame, 
Ik haut. And then there were such * Oh 
dels!' and * quelle manque de convenanceP 
and 'la reputation de ma niece !' as if that 
ran any risk, pauvre innocente !'' 

" I suspected she would tell," said Hen- 
riette : '' What can I do ?" 

'^ Only put la pauvre petite on her guard, 
for she will be nicely questioned and 
scolded." 

*^ Poor dear Paula ; I'm sure there was 
no harm in her seeing him." 

''Harm ? no; 'tis only such women as 
that Madame Am^e who make harm of 
everything, because they understand nothing 
good. I'm sure Madame la Comtesse her- 
self, would haye been obliged to her to have 
left her eyes shut. Now, she must speak.'* 

" 111 go to Paula and tell her." 

" Yes, mon enfant, do. I hate their fine 
ways here," continued the good woman. 
" At the Ch'.teau, Mademoiselle could walk 
and talk and do as she pleased ; but here, 
she must always have some one stuck 
between them, I never had a sweetheart 
myself, but I know if I had, I should not 
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have liked a third person always at hand ! 
and what is virtue worth, if you must con- 
stantly keep it under lock and key ? A girl 
fihould be taught its beauty and value : how 
can she know how best to watch the treasure 
she has never been shown the joy of pre- 
serving, or sorrow of losing ?" 

" Why did you not speak of this before 
Maman ? She might have taken the blame 
off Paula : I know she would grieve if she 
knew that she was thus teazed." Manette 
regarded her with a peculiar look, and then 
dropping her eyes, said : 

" I thought it best not to tell Madame. 
I could not have spoken so freely before 
her. There, mon enfaDt, go, and do not 
speak of this to la ch^re Maman, it will 
only fret her." She did not give utterance 
to all her thoughts. Kissing her child's 
forehead, she betook herself to Madame de 
Rouvray's room, and Henriette descended 
to her sister's. 

Paula was not there ; she had already 
entered the salon. Thither her sister fol- 
lowed her. Glancing round the room, it 
was a reUef to her, not to see the offending 
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Edgar there ; Paula^ however, was stooping 
over her embroidery frame. There was one 
antiquated dame, talking to the Comtesse, 
who merely said, '^ Marquise, ma ni^e. 
Mademoiselle de Rouvray." 

Henriette curtseyed — the old lady looked 
at her through -her lorgnon, and uttered, 
with an approving shake of the feathered 
head, " Pas mal ! pas mal !" and continued 
her interrupted conversation with la Com- 
tesse. 

Henriette sat down near Paula's chair, 
and in a low tone, told her what she had 
just heard. 

''I am amazed,'' she answered. "My 
aunt has said nothing. But, then, just as 
I entered, la Marquise came. I knew cette 
Am^lie would tell. Why must we have 
that Gorgon to dress us ?" 

" How ?'' said la Marquise, in reply to 
something la Comtesse had said. "You 
have not been lately — since his return — ^to 
hear the Abbe preach ? Oh shame ! He 
is a thousand times better than before he 
went to Africa." 




'^l eeartaiiiljr nmsft Imr him agsun ; he 
enefaanted me ^Ben," she lepiied. 

^Oh he is divine!" cried die other. 
^And such a modd of heanfej. Think, 
onty think, too, die aaint he is! A man of 
his Ibrtane, lank, and pe«mal appeaxanoe, 
choosn^ the dmicfa." 

^ Mj dear Manpnae," answered the 
Gomtease, slowfy, ^theie maj be some 
posonal yanitjr in that. As a layman, he 
would hare been cme in a orowd ; here, as 

thepetAbb^ofStuR and aQ Paris, he 

is the one, the observed, worshipped, and 
sought after, hy every grand dame !" 

"You WTMig him," replied the other, 
warmly. " He is rarely seen in society ; 
most difficult to be approached, except by 
the poor. But of course you camiot feel 
our enthusiasm, being a Protestant." 

"Oh, pardon me. Marquise! I am no 
bigot to my religion ; and, to prove it, I 
will go and hear your Abb^. When does 
he preach ?" 

" Sunday morning, at high mass.'* 

"Cela va sans dire. Then I shall be there. " 
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Here the Marquise rose ; la Comtesse 
rang a hand-bell, and the servant appeared 
firom the antechamber. 

'^ La voiture de Madame la Marquise." 

And in dignified state the lady sailed 
away. When she left there was a moment's 
silence. 

"Now/' whispered Paula, smiling mis- 
chievously. La Comtesse again rang her 
hand-belL 

The servant re-appeared. 

'* Bastien," she said, " remember when- 
ever Monsieur Edgar Andriot calls in the 
morning early, unless I give you orders to 
the contrary, always say, Hhe ladies are 
not visible/ Remember these are com- 
mands I expect obeyed." 

She drew herself up with cold dignity. 
The man bowed and withdrew. 

" You force me to this unpleasant line of 
conduct," she said, looking at Paula, '^ by 
your secret meetings with le Monsieur 
Andriot." 

''I was not aware," answered Paula, 
colouring indignantly, ^'that what our 
fiither and mother countenance at des Ormes 
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would be a heavy Grime here. Secrecy 
there was none— I scorn it. " She had never 
before spoken with so much womanly spirit. 

Henriette looked amazed. 
Mademoiselle/' said her aunt^ frigidly^ 

tiiat which was allowable at a half-savage 
retreat^ such as your &ther chose to make 
his chateau, cannot be permitted in THdtel 
de Cressy. I hope you quite understand 
the difference." 

" It is too perceptible/' answered Paida, 
coldly. 

Her aunt felt a sarcasm was intended^ 
but before she could reply, Bastien drew 
back the heavy velvet curtains before the 
portieres and admitted Henri, and at his 
heels, like a lurcher, crept the General. 

" Ah, te voila mon neveu," exclaimed la 
Comtesse, reUeved from what she detested 
— a scene. ^^ Good day. General So you 
have been kindly taking charge of my wild 
boy here ?" 

The General gallantly kissed her hand; 
then turning round, saluted the sisters, who 
sat aloof 

''What are you both out there for?" 
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asked Henri, throwing back his hair. "Are 
you en penitence ?" 

"Come, mes nieces," said la Comtesse, 
"leave that broderie and draw near the 
fire." 

The girls rose: the General placed a 
chair near his own for Henriette. Without 
rudeness she could not have avoided taking 
it. He inquired in his bland voice after 
both their healths, and then the conversa- 
tion became general. 

"And where have you been, mon 
neveu ?" asked the Comtesse. 

"Oh, everywhere,'* he replied. "First 
we went to the royal stables : there was a 
jument, Henriette, I should have liked for 
you." 

" Does mademoiselle ride ?" asked the 
General. 

Yes, at desOrmes," she replied, coldly. 
And why not here ? I have an exqui- 
site lady's horse; permit me to offer you the 
use of it. What says Madame la Com- 
tesse ; may I offer the use of my stable to 
Mademoiselle, et son fir^re ?" 

If my niece rides, of which I was not 
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aware^ I willingly give my consent, and 
thanks." 

•"I seldom ride/' repUed her niece. 
^^ Should I wish to do so, I shall not &il to 
remember Monsieur le General's oflfer ; and 
now shall not forget to be grateftd for it." 

She spoke formally and ill at ease ; in a 
way, indeed, most unlike her usual manner. 

'' And -where else have you been V* said 
Paula. 

" Where ?" Henri answered ; '^ Oh, we 
went to the Haras au Bois. 

'^ You really seem to have become won- 
derfully fond of horses," said la Comtesse. 

^^And then where did you go?" ques- 
tioned Henriette, dreading a silence which 
might be broken by the Greneral addressing 
herself 

"Oh, then — ^then, where did we go. 
Monsieur le G^n^ral ?" 

Before he could reply, Henri added, 

" Oh 1 I know ; we were going to THotel 
Cluny ; but as we passed up the Eue 
Richelieu, we dropped into Frasca — . " He 
made a dead stop, evidently betraying that 
it was some place he had been cautioned 
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not to mention. The General's face bore 
upon it the marks of extreme vexation. 

"Where? What is that?" questioned 
Paula. 

Henriette fixed her eye on her brother's 
face, but never spoke : she at once read 
some secret he wished to retain. 

^^ Do I imderstand aright ?" said la Com- 
tesse, in a measured tone, "that you, my 
nephew, have been to Frascati's, that den 
of infamy ! Oh, General, why take the boy 
there ?" 

Henriette turned pale : an unaccountable 
terror possessed her. " What is Frascati's ?" 
she asked. 

"A gambling house," answered la Com- 
tesse ; " a receptacle for all the infamy of 
Paris ; promise me, Henri, never to 
return." 

"I am grieved," said the General, "to 
have done a thing to displease you so 
much; but I really did it from a good 
motive, deeming it best he should visit it 
with me, than with wild youths like him- 
self." 

" I am sure your intention was a right 
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one/' answered la Comtesse, "pardon my 
warmth. But of all miscalled amusements, 
gambling is the one of which I have the 
greatest horror. It degrades — ^it debases 
the nature ; bringing you in hourly contact 
with all the canaille of Paris, and the world. 
When it was a courtly pastime it was 
different : you played with gentlemen, lost 
to gentlemen ; — but now — " 

"Oh, Henri,** said Henriette, "think of 
it as a dreadfiil vice, in any and every 
shape. If you lose, you are yourself lost ; 
if you win, perhaps some misguided idiot 
has staked his all on a die : you gain, and 
he in despair destroys himself. Oh, m^y 
dear brother;" and her eyes filled with 
tears, as she gmsped his arm. 

" I really am shocked," said the General, 
"at the consequence of my well-meant act : 
pray forgive me, one and all." He looked 
round the circle. 

"What a foss about nothing," cried 
Henri. " Why, we did not touch a die or 
card. Pardon me. Monsieur le General, 
for having raised this storm.'* 

"Then say no more, Henri," interrupted 
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la Cointesse. '^And General, I freely 
pardon you ; I know your intention was a 
good one ;" she gave him her hand ; " but 
so great a horror have I of gambUng at 
those dreadful places, that if son or nephew 
of mine frequented them, I never would 
see him more." 

At that moment the curtain again rose. 
Poor Paula's eyes were anxiously directed 
towards it. She did not exactly expect 
Edgar; she only thought it just possible 
he might venture to come, but the curtain 
swung back as the door opened and others 
entered ; it fell — and no Edgar. A group 
of ladies arrived this time, then more, then 
Lord Vesey, to inquire after their healths ; 
and the one so painfully, looked for, and 
quite as anxious to come, was kept at bay 
by that hydra — etiquette. 

Lord Vesey made himself at home at 
once, and again sate beside the fair sisters. 
The General had risen as the bevy of ladies 
entered, and Vesey slid into his chair. 
Paula smiled, dehghted. A heavy scowl 
came over the General's face as he looked 
on Vesey, and beheld him so well received 
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by ite two sisters. There is a freemasonry 
between guileless hearts; they seek and 
soon understand each other. 

After awhile something attracted Henri 
to the window : the Greneral strolled towards 
him. 

'' You have played me a fine trick/' he 
said ; " I bade you not mention where we 
had been." 

^^ Forgive me ; I inadvertently named it." 

'I Tis a pity," said the other dryly, in 
an indiflferent tone ; " it might have some- 
times amused you : all the handsomest 
women in Paris too are there of an evening." 

'^We can go again/' cried Henri, ear- 
nestly ; "do not fear my imprudence." 

"Oh it is impossible;" and he moved 
away. 

There wa^ a certein dignity in the Gene- 
ral calculated to win respect, and therefore 
the more dangerous. He did not play the 
yoimg man, but all was done with proud 
condescension. He never forgot his sixty 
years, and this made him the more to be 
dreaded by those who had an interest in a 
young man. He had resolved that Henri 
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should return, but he had equally deter- 
mined that he should now lead him. His 
motive — for he had one — might never 
require to be matured, and in that uncer- 
tainty he kept the cards in his hand to deal 
at discretion. 

They returned to the fire-place just as 
one of the ladies exclaimed, ^^ Is it possible, 
Madame la Comtesse, that a lady of such 
exquisite taste and fashion has not been to 

St. R to hear the Abb6 de Brissac 

preach ? I know that no prejudice against 
our religion withholds you." 

^'Oh no/' answered she, "to tell you 
the candid truth, I have heard so little 
about him lately, that T had forgotten his 
existence." 

"Is it possible?'' chimed in half-a-dozen 
voices. 

" May I inquire of whom you are speak- 
ing ?" asked Henriette of a lady near her. 

" Why, ma ch^re demoiselle, of that Hon 
of lions, the Abb^ de Brissac. Monsieur de 
Brissac, yoimg — he is but thirty now, — 
taking an utter disgust, for some imex- 
plained cause, to marriage, the world, and 
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its gaieties, with a handsome fortune, and 
a face and figure too to drive half France 
mad, eschews all, takes orders, and now, 
as the handsomest of handsome Abbes, 
wins every ear and heart by his eloquence, 
which is the most beautiful and poetical; and 
stiU he harps against matrimony except as 
a moral tie, endeavouring rather to lead all 
our youth to celibacy and the priesthood/' 

" Why," laughed la Comtesse, " he will 
make enemies of all the unmarried ladies in 
Paris ; in aoiother century, the world vnH 
be depopulated of all legitimite. Henriette, 
you shall accompany me on Simday to hear 
this wonder." 

"I met him at Madame de Vemeuil's," 
said Lord Vesey, '^ and really thought him a 
most fascinating man, — perfectly unaflfected. 
I am sure that man sincerely feels all he 
preaches." 

"And so handsome, is he not, milord?" 
asked a fair lady. "Oh, those beautiful 
eyes, those exquisite features ! " 

" I am afraid," said the General, laugh- 
ing, " you ladies all 

* Forget the preacher, in the man.' 
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"Oh! what sacrilege!*' shrieked half-a- 
dozen. 

" C'est un saint homme." 

" So are we all — ^till we are discovered," 
answered this sceptic in virtue ; « may I 
ask what trials your saintly A.hh6 has 
undergone ?" 

" Oh ! his giving up the world shows his 
goodness." 

" Does it ? Do you think, Madame, it 
is not a very pleasant thing to draw around 
him such feces as yours, aU gazing upwards 
to his? I always enCy, never pity such 
saints." 

The Greneral, though professedly a Roman 
CathoUc, was an infidel, and had one point 
of bad taste, too common to many, — a love 
of casting ridicule upon religion and its 
ministers. 

After some more conversation and badi- 
nage, the visitors by degrees withdrew, and 
the hotel resumed its former quietude. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Frequent letters passed between la 
Comtesse and Monsieur de Rouvray. In 
all that the lady received from her brother, 
he pressed upon her the necessity of with- 
drawing Paula as much as possible from the 
society of Edgar. Circumstanced as they 
both were, her parents having consented to 
their union, it was impossible to use harsh 
measures, and forbid them all intercourse. 

At first, the aunt thought it would have 
been an easy task to separate them. Like 
the generality of the world, she imagined 
that Paula's light-heartedness was the 
effect of a levity of disposition and of a 
vacillating mind ; but she was grossly mis- 
taken. The girl was all feeling, guileless 
and innocent ; but she possessed, when she 
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was called upon to exercise it, a judgment, 
extraordinary in one so young. She could 
not affect what she did not feel, neither 
could she conceal her feelings. It is true, 
her mind, though sustained by sterling 
qualities, was still unformed, yet she would 
never be misled by vanity, or frivolous 
attractions, as her aunt had at first supposed, 
though she might be dazzled and drawn 
aside for a brief space. 

Accordingly, her aunt found her toils by no 
means so easy as she had hoped they would 
prove. Paula was firm in her loyalty to Ed- 
gar, and quite unmoved by the admiration of 
others ; Henriette was equally stubborn in 
her dislike of General de la Valerie, and in 
maintaining the sentiment of mere Mend- 
ship, in return for the evident pleasure with 
which Vesey sought her society ; and the 
worst of it was, that the dreadful dash (as 
la Comtesse considered it) of English blood 
in their veins, rendered them both incapable 
of encouraging the idea of a manage de con- 
venance. Thus her letters to the Baron 
were far firom cheering. She suggested, 
that were her nieces entirely under her con- 
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trol, and their mother and Manette away, 
something might be done. Of Henri, she 
could not say enough in praise,— which Uttle 
gratified his father. 

As regarded Madame de Rouvray, he was 
quite resolved that no consideration in the 
world should separate her from her family, 
of whom she was the natural protectress. 

P^re Andriot often wrote to his beloved 
children, as he termed them, and amidst the 
busy scenes of Paris and its forced gaieties, 
— ^forced at least to Henriette, — ^his letters 
had a soothing influence, and breathed of 
hope. 

Madame la Comtesse, and her brother, 
alike looked forward to the moment when 
Edgar should return to Alger — ^were he 
away, much might be done. With something 
like patience the former consented to his 
visits, under certain restraints, upheld by 
the hope of his speedy departure. He had 
still a month to remain, when one morning, 
about a week after the foregoing events, he 
entered the h6tel radiant with happiness. 
He had just received an intimation that his 
regiment was returning to France, conse- 
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quently he need not rejoin it at Alger. 
Glory had struck her colours to Love ! True, 
his leave was abridged by a fortnight — ^but 
think of the dehght of being quartered at 
Lyons instead of Alger ! No sea between 
them, a few leagues, no more. Edgar could 
not contain his rapture ; and Paula ! — no 
words could express her joy. 

Henriette almost shuddered as she gazed 
into the recesses of hier own heart ; for much 
and truly as she loved Paula, the selfishness 
of our human nature, that almost ineradi- 
cable vice, was not powerless even in her 
bosom, and a deep regret stole over her in- 
voluntarily at the prolonged and threatened 
suffering which Edgar's more frequent 
presence in all probabihty would occasion 
her. She had never dared to place before 
her mental vision the time, the hour when 
he should become her sister's husband, it 
was one of those unreal visions to which 
we can give no tangible form. 

We must now return to where we left 
our personages. 

On the Sunday following the conversation 
we have given, relative to the Abbe de 
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Brissac, la Comtesse and her nieces prepared 

to visit TEglise de St. R to hear this 

celebrated man. It was an immense eflfort 
for the former to be prepared in time, for 
she was no frequenter of churches of any 
kind, but not to be in the fashion would 
sorely have troubled her. Everybody was 
rushing to hear the Abb^, and she began 
already to feel herself arrieree in not having 
seen him since his return from Africa, 
whither he had been for two years in the 
service of his rehgion. 

To him the Church had been what it should 
be to every preacher of the Gospel, a choice, 
after solemn conviction. None can eflfec- 
tually do their duty, or it is extremely 
diflficult to do so, when it is not backed by 
inclination. In pursuance of duty he had 
sacrificed position, wealth, family,* all ; for 
thouffh he had brought with him an ample 
fortl, the greater^ of which wa»^ 
on the poor, or in deeds of charity, still he 
had lost a larger one designed for him by an 
uncle, who, however, enraged at his enter- 
ing the church, bequeathed it to another 
relative. 
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Many persons assigned different motives 
for this choice : the greater part, (of course, 
all the ladies,) would have it that it was a 
disappointment in love, but they were wrong. 
The Abb6 had never loved, and conse- 
quently had never been disappointed. He 
had at an early age been his own master, 
to choose his own mode of life, and he had 
given his unreserved preference to the 
church; his feelings towards the fair sex 
amounted almost to antipathy, and without 
a sigh of regret he renounced them for holy 
orders. His family urged and entreated 
him to consider, ere he took this irrevocable 
step ; he did so, and disobliged all by the 
selection he made. 

Many a noble dame tried to aUure him to 
her salons, but he rarely mingled in such 
scenes. Had they sought the miserable 
garret or place of refiige of some dying 
wretch, there -they might have found the 
Abb6 de Brissac. He had sojourned in 
the most unhealthy parts of Africa for 
nearly two years, and now, more admired 
than ever, returned to his Parisian followers. 

Yet, notwithstanding his unquestioned 
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virtue and goodness, he little resembled the 
meek and lowly P6re Andriot. Even while 
the poor man listened, and thanked him for 
his prayers and charity, it was a relief to him 
when he departed. The Abbe was stem 
and mibending. Never having known 
hmnan weakness or firsdlty himself, he could 
scarcely excuse it in others. You looked 
upon him, and the very atmosphere around 
became frigid. 

He was a soldier priest, giving no quarter ; 
with him it was war to the knife ; he met 
sin and defied it ; he shook the sinner's 
soul, and found no leniency in his mind for 
the fault which perhaps his rigor hardened 
in the heart, instead of eradicating. 

La Comtesse's carriage with aJl its 
armorial bearings drew up at the church at 
a really early hour, for she found that she 
would be obliged, malgre elle, to sit out ihe 
whole mass, or get no place. Even at that 
unreasonable hour for Parisian ladies, who 
rise late, and seldom dress in the morning, 
the church was fast crowding, and the streets 
were lined with equipages. 

As they alighted, and mounted the steps. 
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Henriette started. At the top, near the 
entrance, stood the redoubted General. 
La Comtesse gave him three fingers (a great 
eflfort for her), ^ V Anglais e. To the younger 
ladies the General merely bowed. 

''How is it we find you here?" she 
asked. ' 

"I was desirous of convincing myself," 
he answered, " how far ladies' good resolu- 
tions will carry them. A great way, I 
perceive, for Madame and her fair nieces 
are in time for mass ! How they would 
have been for places, I know not, had I not 
given a douceur to the woman to keep 
chairs. However, there are but three, so I 
will deprive myself of the pleasure of sitting 
with you," (his eye fell on Henriette), ^'and 
await your sortie." 

" I really am shocked," cried la Comtesse, 
" at taking your place." 

" Pray do not allow that feeling to over- 
come you. I daresay I shall find a seat 
somewhere. To say the truth, a sermon 
has few charms for me; and, separated from 
your fair society, I shall probably stroll out 

m2 
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until it is over. May 1 then see you to 
your carriage?'' 

'< I shall be channed." She really felt 
so. Half the mothers in Paris had been 
endeavouring for years to catch the Greneral^ 
and behold, without one effort on her part, 
it was evident he was only too ready to 
throw himself at her eldest niece's feet. 

" I must lead you to your seats, however," 
he added, "and then leave you to your- 
selves." 

Henriette felt delighted that he was not 
going to sit beside her; it would have been 
a constraint upon her, even before Heaven; 
so much did she feel the strange repugnance 
to him, which he had inspired from the 
first. 

"Think of me in your prayers, Made- 
moiselle," he said, in a tone which, though 
bland, sounded like irony. 

" I trust I may not !" passed through 
Henriette's mind. 

"What a delightfiil man Monsieur le 
G^n^ral is," whispered the Aunt, as she 
bent down on her prie^dieu. 
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"I don't like him/' said Paula, some- 
what bluntly ; ^' I am sure he's insincere." 

Henrietta said nothing. Though not her 
church, she thought it was no place for 
idle conversation. She prayed sincerely 
and fervently for strength in whatever trials 
might await her, and she felt there might 
be many. 

The church was densely crowded, long 
before the Abb6 arrived. When he entered, 
a pin might have been heard to drop. As you 
looked around on the gaily dressed multi- 
tude there, a strange forgetfiilnees might 
have come over you as to place and person : 
from the excHed aspects of that crowd, you 
might almost have expected at the first ut- 
tered word of the preacher to have heard 
the building ring with plaudits and bravos. 
But there was silence upon all, save one — 
Paula — ^for, as her eye Hghted on the priest 
almost a cry escaped her. Henriette hastily 
turned towards her sister who sat pale and 
fixedly gazing on the Abb6. She recog- 
nized in him the intellectual and accom- 
plished stranger, whom she had met at the 
ball at the Mairie ; ball, it can scarcely be 
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said, for the fireworks over, he had qiiitted 
the gay scene. 

To Henriette's anxious question of ''are 
you ill, Paula?" she replied "oh no ; I fancied 
something, but was wrong." 

Why did she speak thus evasively? she 
could not herself have answered it to her 
own heart,-it was involuntaiy. 

The Abb4 moved onwards like a statue, 
indued with motiou. He has been called 
handsome ; no words could convey an ade- 
quate idea of a beauty almost more than 
human. He was considerably above the mid- 
dle stature. The surplice hardly permitted 
the eye to judge the gracefiil outline 
of his form. His eyes were dark as an 
Indian's, with all their depth, and shaded 
by lashes whose silken lustre almost glit- 
tered when the s\m fell on them. The hair 
was equally dark, the forehead noble : an 
aquiline nose, an expressive mouth, not too 
small, and before you stands the Abb6 de 
Brissac. He was very pale : the face too, 
looked worn with thought and continual 
vigils. 

It seemed a relief to all when he com- 
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menced his sermon. The fiiU rich voice, 
yet melancholy in its cadence, penetrated 
and pervaded every part of the church. 
Of all he uttered, not one word was lost in 
that vast concourse. Madame la Comtesse 
and her nieces were seated close to the 
pulpit, where they could well observe him. 
Once, his eyes fell on them — a deep, fiill 
gaze. Possibly he knew la Comtesse, knew 
her to be of another faith : for his sfaze was 
long and ^ast Or did he Zg^ 
Paula ? 

" Surely I have seen him before, some- 
where ?" whispered Henriette to her sister. 
^^ But where ? Do you remember him ? Yet 
I certainly never heard him preach." 

" No, never," was the ambiguous reply ; 
leaving half her sister's question unanswer- 
ed. Paula did not like to deceive ; yet, 
for some unaccountable reason, she could 
not have spoken her thoughts, even to 
Henriette. 

They found the General awaiting them 
as they quitted the church. 

"Well, ladies," he said, "what do you 
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think of this cynosure of all eyes — ^this lady- 
kiUer ?" 

^' He is really divine/' answered la Com- 
tesse ; " but I, you know, have heard Kim 
before. You should ask mes nieces.*' 

My question was to all," he replied. 
But, individually: what does Mademoi- 
selle de Rouvrav think of the A.bb^ ? Is he 
not all I say ?" 

"Alady-kiUerr asked Henriette. ''No, 
I cannot imagine any one regarding such a 
man as a mere mortal, like ourselves. Can 
he ever have admitted an erring thought ?" 

" You are an enthusiast," observed the 
General, with a sneer. " I presume you, 
Mademoiselle, like half Paris, will become a 
foUower of this saint?" 

" Surely it is not the merely handsome 
man that all flock to see and hear ?" 

'' What else ? Put an angel (an ugly one) 
in his robes, and see how much later 
your Parisian ladies will lie a-bed of a 
morning when he preaches." 

^' That man believes in nothing pure or 
true," thought Henriette ; then added, 
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aloud: "I cannot help fancying I have 
seen him before ; but it must be imagi- 
nation — I cannot have done so." 

^' Paula, you are silent," said la Com- 
tesse ; " come ; whilst we, perforce, wait here 
in the cold for our carriage, tell us what 
you think ?" 

" I don't know," she answered gravely ; 
^^ il me feit peur." 

The General laughed. ^' Peur V^ he said, 
"and wherefore?" 

" I scarcely know. Thank Heaven I am 
not one of his parishioners," and her eyes 
thoughtfiilly sought the ground. Henri- 
ette looked amazed ; more than once she 
noticed thought in Paula, which she never 
imagined that light heart capable of It 
made her sigh ; it appeared as if Nature 
were perfecting the work, to enable it to 
meet and combat with some heavy grief. 

The carriage drew up at last, aild their 
cavaher not unwillingly accepted a seat 
home. 

" Le jeune Baron Henri," he said, " had 
promised to caU upon him that morning ; 
he should thus save him the trouble." 

m3 
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" You are really too good to my nephew," 
said la Comtesse, " I hope he will — ^he must 
though — ^prove grateful." 

" As to any return I expect," he replied, 
" I make no doubt I shall receive it." 

A straage e:q)ression came over his &^ 
as he spoke ; it came and passed^ imno- 
ticed by all save Henriette. Nothing in 
that man escaped her ; she feared him. 

Little passed worth noticing when they 
returned. The General partook of the 
second d^e^ner with them, and then de- 
parted with Henri. 
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CHAPTEK XVI. 

The next morning was one of those hope- 
lessly wet ones which induce you at once 
to decide on making in-door arrangements 
for the day. 

Hemiette could not walk with her mo- 
ther. Poor Paula had little hope of seeing 
Edgar to-day; of late he had met and 
walked with her in the Luxembourg Gar- 
denS; under the maternal eye of Madame 
de Rouvray, accompanied by her sister. 

Madame de Kouvray, despite her hus- 
band's letters of advice, could not but feel 
pleasure in witnessing the content of those 
two young hearts. 

Poor Edgar! he durst not come early. 
Paula would fain have rebelled, but Bastien 
was ever there, under her aunt's strict com- 
mands, to oppose his entrance. 
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It was only when she herself sat in 
solemn state au salon, that Paula might 
receive his attentions ; but then it was an 
immense satisfaction to know that, sanc- 
tioned by her mother's presence, she could 
meet in the gardens unknown to her aunt. 

Henriette was reaping the reward of her 
unfiuling patience and attention to her 
mother in the change which had come over 
her. Released from the presence of Bruton 
she was no longer the awe-stricken sinner ; 
hope once more revived; whatever the 
fault which had preyed so deeply on her 
mind for years, some cheering influence 
had brought a gracious vision of pardon to 
her heart. 

Who has not examined the perverse 
nature of the elements when some projected 
pleasure has been perforce abandoned be- 
neath their power ? 

Edgar had solicited Paula's portrait. 

'^ I have two motives," he said, " in 
asking it ; the first to possess your likeness, 
the second, to do an act of charity. Amongst 
my camarades in arms, is one whom I much 
like and respect ; poor fellow ! he has only 
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his meagre pay as a lieutenant, and out of 
that he contributes to the support of an 
invalid mother. She resides dose at hand, 
in the Rue Jacob, adding to her small 
income by portrait painting. Alas ! she 
gains but little. I have called several times 
to visit her. I dare not offend her pride 
(none possess that more than the reduced) 
by offering assistance. I do not imagine 
her to be a first-rate artist; but however 
fcad the likeness may be, I shall know that 
you, Paula, sat for it, and it will be as dear 
to me as if a Rubens had painted it ; more- 
over, m this manner, I may without offend- 
ing, do her a service. Will you sit to her, 
ch6rie?" 

And Paula pressing his hand said, " Oh, 
with delight. But how? and my aunt ?" 

" Ever that aunt !" sighed he. '' But if 
Madame de Rouvray \^ould accompany us 
of a morning, the thing might be accom- 
plished.*' 

Henriette was consulted, and willingly 
promised to induce her mother to accede to 
their wishes. And on this fatally wet 
morning was to have been the first sitting. 
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Paula and her sister sat disconsolately in 
the salon at their broderie. Now and then 
the former would run to the window and 
look out — ^alas, it was hopeless : down came 
the heavy rain — down, down, down — ^a 
continuous fall. 

"Is it not heart-breaking?'* she said, 
reseating herself. 

"Don't fret, Paula, it will be fine to- 
morrow, I trust." 

" Yes, but Edgar leaves so soon, it may 
not be completed ; for his friend's mother 
has such bad health she can work but 
slowly/' 

" Well then, you can send it to him." 

" Oh, that is not the same thing. I want 
him to be there while I sit. Provoking rain ! '* 
and she broke her worsted impatiently. 

At this juncture Henri entered. They 
had seen but little of him lately ; he was 
always out, or going out, and ever with the 
odious General. He too, was cross : "they 
had projected a party " he said, " h chevaj, 
and here was nice weather !" 

" Where were you going, Henri V* asked 
his elder sister. 
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Oh! I don't exactly know; into the 
country/' 

" And with whom ?" 

" G^n^ral de la Valerie.'' 

She sighed. 

"There you are sighing again/' he said 
crossly; "you make a point of doing so 
whenever I speak of the General ; and I am 
sure he is a friend of mine." 

Are you certain of that ?" asked Paula. 
I am sure we ought not to thank him, for 
ever since you have known him, you are 
as changed as possible— ^ways in an ill- 
temper." 

" I wish you would go out with Edgar 
instead,*' said Henriette mildly. 

" I was on the point of saying so," cried 
Paula^ " I am sure he's of a more suitable 
age, and he feels your neglect." 

"I cannot help his feelings," answered 
Henri, roughly ; " what use would Edgar be 
to me in Paris, he knows nobody, and could 
take me nowhere." 

"He might not certainly take you to 
gambling houses," said Paula. Henri 
coloured deeply. 
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''Who says he does ? You are '* 

" Milord Vesey," said Bastien, tlirowing 
open the portieres. 

Both the girk smiled : his arrival changed 
the current of the conversation. He was 
warmly welcomed, for both Uked him. 
Paula sighed. "Poor Edgar," she thought, 
" he alone is exduded ;" not but that la 
Comtesse always disapproved of gentlemen 
caUing before she descended ; but then, 
Vesey and the Greiasoral were privileged 
persons. 

The girls left their firames and entered 
into conversation ; Vesey and Henri sat 
side by side. There was the same English 
style about both, which made it seem a 
fitmily group. As they sat chatting, the 
door opened, and Madame de Rouvray 
entered. She now not imfrequently joined 
her children in the salon, in the morning, 
when anything prevented their taking their 
usual walk. She had never been presented 
to Lord Vesey, ever avoiding an introduc- 
tion to visitors, if possible, most of all with 
English ones. 

" Allow me to present my mother. Lord 
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Vesey/' said Henriette, rising to meet and 
lead her to a chair. 

Madame de Rouvray almost started back, 
then overcoming a momentary nervousness, 
curtseyed, and scarcely looking at Vesey, 
seated herself near her child. 

After awhile, when his attention was di- 
verted, she looked fixedly a^ him : a strange 
and pained expression passed over her 
face, and she dropped her eyes in deep 
thought. 

" Yes," said Lord Vesey in reply to a 
question from Henri, " I most unwillingly 
am leaving Paris awhile, but my father is 
not quite well. I trust my absence will not 
be much prolonged." 

Madame de Rouvray made what was a 
strange effort for her, and tremblingly in- 
quired : — 

" May I ask the name of Lord Vesey's 
fitther ? It must seem gross ignorance in 
me ; but I have been so long absent from 
England, that things which should be fami- 

" The Earl of Courtown, " he answered; 
" a cousin of my fether's, the late earl, dying 
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suddenly without a family, he succeeded to 
the title and estates. Perhaps you may 
better know him by his own name. It 
was " 

"Monsieur le G^n^ral de la Valerie," 
announced Bastion, again opening the doors. 

"Ha!" said the new comer, glancing 
round, "a goodly company, this miserable 
day," and saluting them, he drew near. 
He had been presented the previous day 
to Madame de Rouvray, and now seating 
himself between her and Henriette, who 
had drawn a little nearer to her embroidery 
frame as he entered, commenced talking 
with that lady, who did not pursue her 
question. The General was as unpleasing 
to her as to her daughter. 

The conversation turned on amusements ; 
operas were discussed, new novels criticised, 
and under the protection aflforded by the 
animated talk, Vesey approached Hen- 
riette's frame. 

Madame de Eouvray sat evidently ill at 
ease. Paula would converse gaily with the 
General, because she saw he was watching, 
and trying to catch what was said by 
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Vesey, who was speaking in rather a low 
tone to her sister ; Henri, too, unwittingly 
furthered her object, by joining in, and thus 
shutting from his ear, — even his acute one, 
— Vesey's words. 

At first they were merely commonplace. 

"That rose," he said, "is it, as our poet 
says, 

' To soothe my brother's cares?' " 

•^No," she answered, smiling, "I fear he 
would but trample it under foot. And, 
apropos f that will be its fate ; it is intended 
for an ottoman." 

^' How many things that we have wrought 
with pleasure meet no better fate !" As he 
uttered this an involuntary sigh escaped 
him; hi, mmd wa, evidenfly I from the 
actual subject of his discourse. Hemiette 
looked up ; their eyes met in a free, unem- 
barrassed manner; there was a feeling of 
true and sincere friendship between Hen- 
riette and Lord Vesey, and, strange to say, 
neither appeared for the moment to seek or 
desire a warmer one. Was it the effect in 
each heart of an absorbing passion else- 
where ? Vesey sighed. 
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^ • You are sad to-day, my lord," she said, 
looking up with her gentle eyes. 

" I am," he replied in a low tone; "cir- 
cimistances force me to quit Paris, and I 
leave much in France to regret." 

A painftd blush rose to her cheek. She 
dreaded what the next sentence might be, 
and whether a hope of love expressed by 
him, would not destroy her sincere interest, 
and hitherto unrestrained interchange of 
feeling and thought with one whose ideas 
were ever consonant with her own. Per- 
haps something too of this arose in his 
mind, for he added somewhat hastily, notic- 
ing her heightened colour, "There is a 
subject — a strange one, perhaps, between 
us, almost strangers. Mademoiselle de Kouv- 
ray, and yet before I go I would fain speak 
of it." This was still more perplexing ; she 
trembled. "I mean," he continued ab- 
ruptly, "a strange subject from me to a 
young lady, and yet an uncontrollable im- 
pulse induces me to seek your advice, and, 
may I say, sympathy?" 

She became more confiised and embar- 
rassed ; indeed, she was quite incapable of 
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uttering a word. It is a most painful 
position to have much regarded a person 
and suddenly to feel the absolute necessity 
of giving a check to hopes which you have 
done nothing to encourage. 

"I fear/' he said, "you mistake me. 
You seem pained. I had hoped that my 
own clear-sightedness with regard to your- 
self had created a sympathetic enlighten- 
ment on your part with respect to me. All 
I have to say has so much of sincere regard 
in it, even though it be the growth of a 
short acquaintance, so earnest a desire be- 
fore I go, to cement a — may I say, mutual 
friendship, that I grieve to have involun- 
tarily alarmed you into a supposition that I 
sought your love. Let me be candid, and 
then approve my motives. I do not pre- 
sume to seek your love, other than what 
may be bestowed on a cherished friend. I 
love another, and," he added, almost unin- 
telligibly, so low was his tone, " your heart 
is not quite free — ^that is, for your own sake, 
I fear not." 

She started, and her cheek gradually 
became paler and paler. 
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" Perhaps I am selfish, Mademoiselle d^ 
Rouvray, in thus speaking. Do not, how- 
ever, call me unfeeling ; I seek your sym- 
pathy, mine has already been given. I too 
am not happy in my affection. I scarcely 
can explain why my heart yearns towards 
you, but you must seek the mystical reason, 
perhaps, in some former state. Do you 
beheve in transmigration ?" He evidently 
wished to give her sufficient time to recover 
herself. 

" Oh no," she uttered, and her voice was 
low and sad. Patience spoke in every tone, 
patience and suffering. " It is beyond my 
reasoning powers — such a belief." 

" Well, then, only believe that from some 
mysterious cause I never saw the woman 
yet whose friendship I so ardently desired 
as I do yours, whose comforting advice I so 
much covet. Will you beheve all this ?" 

*' I will, I do," she exclaimed, looking in 
his face kindly, though the eye was slightly 
clouded with conftision at the reference to (as 
she had hoped) her heart's hidden sorrow ; 
she did not know that, whereas the eye of 
love may be sometimes blinded, true friend- 
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ship is ever deax-sighted and seldom mis- 
taken. *^ I will, I do ; in what can I serve 
you?" 

^'Thanks for that kind assurance and 
offer." Involuntarily he pressed the white 
hand lying on the frame beside him. 
" May I see you alone, to-morrow ? I leave 
for England the following day ; my father 
is seriously ill, I fear." 

" Gladly will I see you to serve or advise, 
though—" 

" Mademoiselle de Rouvray has dropped 
her worsted, her couleur de rose" said the 
General beside her, offering a skem. 

Both Vesey and herself started, and the 
odious interrupter drew a chair close to 
hers. Vesey found it impossible to say 
another word, and prepared to depart. 

^'I leave the day after to-morrow for 
England," he said aloud, looking meaningly 
at Henriette, "and hope before my departure 
to make my adieux for a short time to these 
&ir ladies." Then turning to Madame de 
Kouvray, he said in English, ''allow me to 
express the great pleasure it has afforded 
me to make the acquaintance of my coun- 
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trywoman, and the mother of my half 
English fiiends, your daughters, who seem 
to me as fiiends of years. They permit me 
to class them thus, I hope," and he turned 
smilingly towards the sisters. 

The English tongue had become to Ma- 
dame de Rouvray buf a memory, and 
strange to her ears. For some unaccoimta- 
ble reason the Baron de Rouvray had never 
permitted his children to acquire the 
English language. 

Madame de Rouvray looked up ; her eyes 
were fiUed with tears. 

^'I thank your Lordship much," she 
said, almost in a whisper; she added with 
feeling, ^^our hearts, even after years of 
absence, yearn towards home and its early 
memories." 

*'I trust we may meet soon and often," 
he answered, not without emotion, and 
taking the small, cold hand, he warmly 
pressed it ; and once more bowing around, 
he quitted the room. 

Madame de Rouvray burst into an un- 
controllable fit of weeping. Her daughters 
flew to her side. 
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'' Let me go up stairs, Henriette," she 
said ; " I am imfit for company." 

" Not alone, dearest mother," they ex- 
claimed. 

" Yes," she whispered, imploringly, ^^ I 
wish to go alone— only to Manette, only to 
Manette. Pray do not come." 

Her wishes were ever as laws ; Henriette 
closed the door on her mother and returned 
to her seat, wondering what Lord Vesey 
could have said to affect her so much. 

'' Madame de Rouvray seems of a 
nervous, excitable temperament," said the 
Greneral ; '' I should think the quiet of the 
country better suited to her than Paris." 

*' She is better now than we have seen 
her for a length of time," answered Paula. 
'' Something has affected her to-day." 

" It is the fault of you girls, as much as 
anything," Henri muttered ; " you are al- 
ways sighing about her, and maJdng her 
fismcy herself ill." 

'' Henri," replied his elder sister reso- 
lutely, "it might seem right to you to 
speak thus of our mother, but I will not sit 
by and hear her even alluded to slightingly. 

VOL. I. N 
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There was a time when you felt as jaa 
ought to feel, for her low, nervous stata 
What has perverted your once warm good- 
nature, I know not ; but you will some day 
regret it/' 

''I really do not recognize Henri," said 
Paula. '^ He seems to hate us all lately, — 
always cross and unkind." 

The Greneral's eye was on him. What 
could hia motive be for thus endeavouring 
to estrange the young man fix)m his family? 
It was that prevailing demon on earth, 
policy, which having its base end in view, 
ruthlessly tramples down every finer feeling. 

For an instant the brother paused — ^then 
youthfiil thoughts and affection conquered. 
He saw again in his mind's eye the green 
fields of home and their walks, their pains 
and pleasures shared ; he remembered 
too, many a kind word from his dear and 
afficted mother; and imder the blessed 
influence of both feelings, he rose, and ap- 
proaching his sisters said, as he tenderly 
embraced them : 

"Forgive me Henriette, and you little 
Paula. I am cross — I am not quite myself 
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— something has annoyed me : there, let 
us make it up ; I will never speak of notre 
pauvre m^re as I have done." 

The loving arms of both were round his 
neck. The General was forgotten, all but 
cher Henri ; but as that man looked on 
the brother and sisters, he seemed uneasy. 

" What has annoyed you, mon fr^re ?" 
asked Henriette. Before he could reply 
the other interrupted them with, — 

*' Come, come, it is unfair to conjure his 
secrets from him under an irresistible 
charm, — your caresses. I can answer for his 
cares being light, for I think I know ' all 
that has affected him of late. Come, de 
Rouvray, be yourself ; this is very charm- 
ing, but it makes even an old man jealous." 

Henri looted almost the Henri of des 
Ormes, as he reseated himself Henriette, 
however, observed a strange glance pass 
between him and the other. Then he rose, 
and going to the window, commenced that 
never-to-be-despised companion of a pre- 
occupied mind, 'Hhe devil's tattoo," on 
the glass. 

" Still raining ?*' asked the General. 

n2 
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" Pouring," was the laconic reply. 

Henriette sat on thorns ; she would fain 
have gone to her mother, but for her 
positive command to the contrary. Paula 
thought of Edgar and her portrait. There 
was a moment's silence, broken at last by 
her rising to leave the room. Before she 
went, leaning over her sister's chair, as 
though admiring the work, she whispered : 

''Do not leave Henri alone with that 
horrid man ; try and prevent their going out 
together. I am sure he is doing the boy 
some injury." 

" Where are you going ?" 

" To write a line to poor Edgar ; Manette 
will run with it to the Rue Jacob, where he 
was to wait for us." Turning to the General, 
she curtseyed sUghtly. 

'' Going, Mademoiselle ?" he asked; '' this 
is not right, it is a star lost in our hemisphere; 
you destroy our parti carr^, this wet day." 

Paula muttered some few words in 
apology, and quitted the room. Henri stiU 
stood at the window. His sister was 
thinking of the strange conversation she 
had had with Vesey ; it pained her, for 
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though she liked him much, and with a 
sincerity which astonished herself, yet it 
wounded her delicacy to know that her 
soul's secret was in any man's possession. 
Evidently too, Vesey had afterwards been 
grieved with himself for betraying his dis- 
covery ; but having done so, he could not 
withdraw the word which had escaped him. 
As she was still pondering, utterly forgetfiil 
of all around her, she was aroused by the 
(Jeneral saying : 

^' Come, de Rouvray, go and change your 
morning costume, and let us go out ; my 
carriage will take us to the salle d'armes. 
I am desirous,*' he added, turning to Hen- 
riette, ^'to make your brother a William 
Tell, au pistolet ; it is a most necessary ac- 
complishment for a gentleman in the event 
of an afl&iir of honour, or in self-defence." 

'' As a defence," she answered ; '^ but I 
am, as my aunt says, too English, to think 
duelling right." 

Do you not think there may be cases ?" 

;! reaUy caimot answer ; it is a subject 
on which I have never thought much ; it 
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may be a necessary vestige of andent fero- 
city, amidst modem civilization." 

" There are certain injuries, which man 
inflicts upon man ; how avenge, rather, I 
should say, how punish them 1" 

She was silent. 

" A coward might submit to them ; but 
a brave man encounters his enemy, face to 
face. There are probably many cowards in 
a field of battle, led on, forced on, passive 
in the hands of a host rushing forward ; 
but none but a brave man ever fought a 
duel." 

As he spoke, he had seated himself 
beside Henriette, and was carelessly watch- 
ing her busy fingers — Henri had gone to 
dress. 

" But this is a strange theme for a lady's 
ear, Mademoiselle : let us change it.*' 

She trembled ; even the habit, now so 
constant of seeing him, could not overcome 
her dishke and dread. 

You arQ very silent," he continued; 

has Milord Vesey left you thoughtftil V' 

She coloured. "I was not thinking of 
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him ; had I been, it would have been in 
kindness ; he is a man for whom, even after 
our short acquaintance, I have a sincere 
respect." 

'^ Respect ! nothing more ? Oh ! then 
there may be hope for another." 

She looked up and met his eye ; hers fell 
again. 

1 will not," he said in a soft voice, 
q>eat of disparity of age or difference of 
religion — ^these are trifles, if people properly 
r^ard them ; but I wiU speak of gratitude 
and aflfection, of watchftil love, of aU a man 
diiould feel towards a wife, if Mademoiselle 
de Rouvray wiU honour me with her 
hand." 

She reaUy could not speak ; a sense of 
fiilness in the throat impeded her utter- 
ance. He continued : — 

" I am well aware that in first addressing 
you, I infringe an imderstood rule towards 
young ladies, but I preferred making an 
appeal to your heart before asking the con- 
sent of Madame la Comtesse.'' 

'' General de la Valerie,'* said she, looking 
up, while her white hands rested tremblingly 
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on the frame, and her cheek grew pale ; 
'' Forgive my abruptness, but it is best at 
once to terminate a subject which, the more 
it is prolonged, is the more painfiil. Grate- 
fill as I am for your oflTer, I never caQ be 
your wife." 

She spoke firmly, though her lips quivered. 

"Never?" he said, slowly; "think 
again." 

" Never, Monsieur le General ; your age 
is not the objection ; but I never could 
marry, imless I loved, or, at aU events, sin- 
cerely regarded my husband. I may speak, 
too plainly, but it is best at once to check 
hopes which may not be fiilfilled. My 
affections in no way lead me towards you. 
Pardon me, if I give you pain." 

He rose — ^there was a dark scowl on that 
leaden brow. " I thank you for your can- 
dour," he said ; "when I make a second ap- 
peal, I trust it may be with more success. I 
shall not importune you. Time may do 
much ; I will with patience await it." 

She looked at him as he crossed to the 
window and thought, " Time, time, that is 
for the young; for life and its pleasures. 
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ties, and ajHections ; this man has but time 
to prepare for the grave." 

''I dreaded yom* decision/' he said, once 
more returning to the fire-side ; " but was 
resolved to know my fate to-day — it may 
decide much." 

Before she could reply, Henri and Paula 
entered. The latter started at seeing the 
General still there : she had followed her 
brother to the salon. 

' " Still beside your hearth, Mademoiselle," 
he said gaily ; *' I have been endeavouring 
to amuse your sister with an old man's 
fancies. 1 fear my success has not been 
great, for Mademoiselle de Rouvray looks 
pale. " 

Paula placed her hand on her sister's 
shoulder. 

'^'Tis true," she exclaimed. "Come 
Henriette, put away your broderie, and 
let us sing. Here, Henri, we want your 
voice in a trio;" and she moved towards 
the piano. " I know Monsieur le G^n6ral 
likes music," she added, apologetically. 

"No one better; but I fear to-day I 
must deprive myself of the pleasure of 

n3 
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hearing you sing. Your brother and I are 
going to the salle d'armes — Mars, not 
ApoUo, sways us this morning." 

''Oh! Henri/' she cried, ''pray remain 
with us." . 

" Impossible !" he said ; "le G6n6ral and 
I have an appointment there." 

They were leaving the room, the other 
bowing his adieux rather constrainedly. 
Some rt«nge feeling p«>mpted HemieJ; 
she sprang towards her brother: the General 
was already in the ante-chamber. 

" Henri, my brother, pray, pray do not 
go to-day. Only this once oblige me. 
Stay with us, my own dear brother." 

Paula grasped the other arm. 

" Don't be silly," he said, in something of 
his usually hasty tone. " I must go there," 
he added, more gently ; " I'm only going 
for an hour." 

" Venez-vous ?" said the General, looking 
in. 

The ^rls released their hold, and the two 
departed. 

*' Paula," said her sister, clasping her 
arms around her; "I fear that man. I 
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would to heaven P^re Andriot were here ! 
I dread something I cannot see, and he 
might teach us what we should do to avert 
danger. Our father has always sought his 
counsel and advice." 

The sisters, seating themselves on the 
couch side by side, their arms around each 
oiiier, convened for some time in a tone of 
sad, foreboding thought. 

Henri had to pass his sister's room to 
reach his own. Tapping at the door, he 
generally said, ''good night.'' It was 
broad daylight next morning, when she 
heajd his footstep, as of a heavy heart, pass 
her chamber door. There was no " good 
night." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A BRIGHT, clear, frosty morning succeeded 
to the one of twenty-four hours before. 

Madame de Rouvray, without an allusion 
to the scene in the saloriy prepared to meet 
thB wishes of Jier children, and accompany 
them to the poor invalid artist; she had 
acceded with pleasure to their desire. Hen- 
riette felt it would be compromising her 
mother's dignity to conceal from her aunt 
whither they were going; the wish on 
Edgar's part was a natural one, and her 
mother's presence sanctioned it. 

La Comtesse was dreadfully shocked. 
Had it been to sit to some celebrated artist, 
she might have overlooked it ; but her 
nieces to visit a poor creature almost in a 
garret ! she would not consent to such a 
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thing wiUingly, and yet she scarcely durst 
forbid it, as their natural guardian accom- 
panied them. 

Henri, they had not seen. So exalted 
was the cold ceremony of their aunt's ideas 
of propriety, that his sisters must not seek 
him in his room alone. Before leav- 
ing home, however, Henriette begged her 
mother to go there with her. The door 
was bolted. To their appeal for admission, 
Henri replied impatiently, that he was well 
but sleepy, and required rest,-— nothing 
more. 

Edgar was awaiting them in the Rue 
Jacob. Paula's fece brightened so much at 
his approach, that Henriette inwardly felt 
it must indeed be a poor artist who could 
fidl to catch something of that beautiftd 
expression, and teansfer it to the ivory. 

Happy they looked, those three, when 
mounting the steep stair au cinquieme, where 
the limner resided. Madame de Kouvray, 
too, had become almost cheerfid ; it was ever 
so now when alone with her daughters ; the 
cloud of the previous day had vanished 
from her face. 
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Edgar ran up first to announce them : 
scarcely was the door opened by the pale 
invahd herself when the others arrived. 

He presented them, and those young 
faces brought a feeling of pleasure even to 
the occupant of that poorly fiimished 
room. 

They entered. She was not alone — a tall 
figure rose before them. In that chamber 
of poverty and unrepining toil, to cheer and 
to comfort, stood the Abb^ de Brissac ! 
the admired, the courted, who m his pride 
or indiflTerence avoided the salon of the 
courtly dame, was there to impart consola- 
tion, and to speak the words of life. 

They all drew back a pace. 

''Pray enter," said the artist (Madame 
Lagrange), *' Monsieur I'Abb^ will be too 
glad to meet those who do not despise my 
poor abode." 

With a grace almost courtly he received 
them. The stem preacher was not to be 
seen there ; he had come with peace to the 
afficted, not in war to the worldly or the 
sinner. With one glance of his deep eyes he 
seemed to scan the group : a start of sur- 
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prise passed over his face as he looked at 
the two sisters. 

For a reason she could not have explained 
to herself; Paula had never recalled to Hen- 
riette's memory where they had first seen 
the Abbe, and now they met as strangers, 
though each felt that the other was known; 
and Paula's eyes fell beneath the moment- 
ary but searching glance of his. 

When they were seated, he said : 

" Madame Lagrange has a strong claim 
upon me : she is one whom I have known 
in a far coimtry. I was well acquainted 
with her husband, who lost his life in Alger 
two years since." 

*^ Yes," she replied, in a low tone, " the 
last words of the dying reached my ears 
through him; I have reason to begratefiil." 

" Hush," he said gently; "we must avoid 
these sad subjects ; they unfit the mind for 
its every-day struggles.'^ Then turning to 
Edgar, he added, " here, too, is one I have 
met in fex distant scenes ; I trust you have 
not forgotten me.'' 

" Monsieur I'Abbe," exclaimed Edgar in 
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surprise. ^^ Pardon my not at once re- 
calling you.** 

"Young eyes and hearts forget sooner 
than the more experienced, we see ; and 
an impression once made is not easily for- 
gotten — ^it should be so." Then changdn^f 
L tone, whioh was ataost of sadn^ 
added, looking at the sisters ; 

^' If I mistake not, I see before me two 
ladies who accompanied Madame la Com- 
tesse de Cressy to St. R , last Sunday?" 

Paula sat transfixed. She was gfenerally 
the first to speak, but his self-possessii 
amazed her. His recognition of them much 
surprised Henriette ; recovering, however 
from it, she replied ; ^^ How hope to be 
noticed by Monsieur PAbb^? strangers, 
and in such a crowd." 

He smiled. "A crowd to you," he 
answered ; " but to us, Hving apart from 
the world in general, there is scarcely a fiice 
in the congregation which has not become 
familiar, and thus we immediately notice 
strangers. Madame la Comtesse I have 
had the pleasure of seeing there before ; 
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once too, I think, some two years since, 
I met her at Madame de Vemeuil's. Being 
aware of the difference in our persuasions, 
it is pleasing to be listened to when we seek 
to lead aright, and more particularly," he 
added after an instant's pause, ^^ with the 
attention which is still more flattering in 
the young, and sometimes thoughtless, who 
are frequently only led by idle curiosity." 

His eye wandered from Henriette's face 
and rested on Paula's ; it was a long and 
searching glance. 

Here the conversation became general. 
In the course of it the Abb6 was made 
more acquainted with the family of the 
de Rouvrays, and the motives of their stay 
in Paris. There seemed a more than com- 
mon interest in his maimer, when he grace- 
ftdly took leave of them, and not without a 
hope expressed of again passing so agree- 
able an hour. 

'^I avoid, have a distaste for general 
society : its rules and ceremonies are un- 
pleasing to me; but I trust," be added, 
" you will not look upon me as many do, as 
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a cold ascetic monk. Nothing can be more 
genial to the heart than a morning spent 
like this;" and, with a smile which cast 
the radiance of an angel's over that statue- 
like &ce, he departed. 

^' There," exclaimed Madame Lagrange, 
" walks a saint hamme, if ever one existed ; 
one who, in every temptation, has pro- 
ceeded in firmness and truth on his chosen 
path ; one who, with talents to charm a 
courtly hall, prefers the poor widow's room, 
which his presence sanctifies." 

- Tliere is something stem in him," said 
Henriette ; " he rather appears to me a 
man who would meet temptation rather 
than fly from it, aiid defy it out of a^ 
assurance that his wiU could subdue it. I 
should think him self-confident, but I may 
be mistaken. He is a stranger, yet assuredly 
I have seeu him somewhere before ; his 
very tone is familiar, and was, too, on Sun- 
day. The voice is peculiar. Moreover, 
Monsieur T Abb^ admits his path to have 
been his choice firom youth ; he has but 
given up a world distasteful to him." 
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" Mademoiselle de Rouvray is prejudiced 
against our priesthood, perhaps ?" said Ma- 
dame Lagrange, timidly. 

^' Oh, far fifom it !" she exclaimed, with 
warmth. " If you asked me to point out 
the truest Christian 1 ever knew, or could 
imagine, it would be Monsieur le Cure 
Andriot, Edgar's uncle;" and she placed 
a hand kindly on his arm. 

"And I," said Edgar, "must admit 
something myself of a prejudice, at first 
sight, against Monsieur TAbbe. I felt it 
in Alger, and again here, though I had 
forgotten him for the moment. Till the 
&ce becomes really animated, it is cold and 
stem ; I never could confess to such a man 
even tiie venial errors of youth." 

"There we differ, Edgar," said Madame 
de Rouvray, in a low tone. She had been 
attentively listening to the conversation. 
" There is a doctrine in your church most 
comforting — I mean, confession. Were I a 
CathoHc, there are few persons to whom I 
could open my whole heart and soul ; the 
only one I have ever seen to whom I could 
do this is Monsieur de Brissac '' 
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'^ Good heavens 1'* exdaimed Henriette. 
'' Why, Maman ?" 

^^ Because he possesses a power on which 
the weak might rely in fidth ; a mind to 
guide, a heart to feel and pity." 

This speech, so strange, from that usually 
timid woman, caused a sensation of strong 
surprise in Edgar and her daughters. 

^'Chere Maman," so Edgar not unfre- 
quently had called her of late, when they 
were away from la Comtesse ; " Heaven 
forbid a gentle heart like yours should ever 
bend before the Abb^. I fear he knows 
too little of human weakness to look 
leniently on even your little faults — sins, 
they cannot be." 

She looked down and sighed deeply. 

" Here is one," said Madame Lagrange, 
addressing Paula, ^* who has not given her 
opinion of Monsieur TAbbd ; what says Ma- 
demoiselle ?" 

Paida started as from a reverie, and said 
the same words she had given utterance to 
at St. B, . ^^ II me faitpeur.^* 

^^ Shall we commence, Madame?" she 
added a. moment after, springing from the 
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chair as if to banish a painftil subject from 
her mind, and untying her bonnet. 

^^We were forgetting the short period 
allowed us for our task, Mademoiselle," the 
other repHed, glancing at Edgar, and busy- 
ing herself in preparations. "Monsieur 
Andriot leaves in a week, I believe ?" 

Alas! yes," sighed he; "but not for 
Alger, Madame Lagrange, only Lyons ! 
Think how much sweeter to a lover's heart 
that change of orders !" 

Nothing more was said of the Abb^, and 
gaily chatting, the first seance was made. 

After a kindly adieu, they parted with the 
poor ar«, pxo^si^ to rZ. on the «or- 
row. The day was lovely, and on leaving, 
they all strolled into the gardens, and only 
returned in time to dress for dmner. 

Madame la Comtesse looked cross, and 
in a mood to be almost rude, could she have 
so far forgotten what was due to Madame 
de dressy, as to be so. 

" Really," she said, as the trio entered, 
(Edgar had left them at the porte coch&re), 
"I shall rejoice when Monsieur Andriot re- 
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tmns to Ilis regiment : I am left quite alone 
to leceiTe every one." 

*' We liave been walking in the Loxem* 
bomg," said Madame de Boonaj with quiet 
dignity. Her sister-in-law scaroelj knew 
idiat to reply. ''Natoralty," she added, afto* 
a slight pause, '' joa took advantage of this 
fine day, bat I think Henriette might have 
renamed. I suppose she is not sitting for 
her portrait to this unknown genius t" 

"You know, Madame'^ answered Hen- 
riette cabulj, ** that every fine day I walk 
out with Maman." 

"Yes, yes, quite right!" replied the 
other nervously; "but not to remain all 
day. Here have I been obliged to enter- 
tain a host of visitors alone, to say nothing 
of le General de la Valerie, and Milord 
Vesey, who returned twice, hoping to see 
you to take leave. He started an hour ago 
for England ; — fresh intelligence of his 
father's iUness.'^ 

"I am sorry we did not see him,** cried 
Paula ; " he is a very nice young man : as 
to the General, he is toujours perdrix." 
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" Toujours perdrix ?" cried her aunt 
indignantly, "pray, Mademoiselle, be a little 
more select in your choice of expressions, 
when speaking of my friends." 

"I'll call him Angel, Madame," she 
replied, laughingly, " if you will keep him 
as your friend, a^id not class him amongst 
ours; we all dislike him, don't we, Hen- 
riette ?" 

Henriette could not forbear a smile at 
her sister's candour. 

" Does Lord Vesey return soon ?" asked 
Madame de Rouvray. 

" As soon as his father is better, or dead 
— I am sure the latter would be far the best!" 

" Why ?" enquired Henriette. 

" Oh ! because Milord would then be a 
Count — Earl you caU it ; and his father is 
very rich, and an old man." 

"Now that is very, very wrong" said 
Paula, shaking her finger at her aunt with 
mock gravity. " Perhaps he is a very good 
man, and his son may be much attached to 
him; when you are old, Madame, how 
would you like any one to put you out of the 
world in that summary manner ?" 
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Her childish, serio-comic tone was irre- 
sistible ; Henriette burst out laughing. 

" Really, Mesdemoiselles !'' began their 
airnt, drawing herself up frigidly. 

" Do not be angry," said Paula, embra- 
cing her despite her struggles ; ^' you are a 
dear, good soul when you please, only too 
arbitrary in your mode of disposing of per- 
sons you do not know ;'* and without any 
regard to the formalities of etiquette, she 
almost skipped out of the room, calling to 
her sister to come and dress." 

No one, to have seen her at Madame 
Lagrange's and now, would have recognized 
the same girl ; all gravity and thought 
there, and something more — she seemed 
awed. In the Abbe's presence, she felt 
her duplicity, and knew not weU how to 
cast it off now. 

Madame de Rouvray followed, and Hen- 
riette drew near her aunt. ^^ Have you seen 
Henri ?" she asked, almost tremblingly. 

^^ Oh, yes. Amelie told me he had been ill. 
I was dreadfully alarmed, and when I sent to 
enquire, I learnt he had gone out, as usual, in 
excellent health, to call on the General. " 
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''As usual, indeed," sighed Henriette. 
"It is an unaccountable thing to me, 
Henri is always running after Monsieur de 
la Valerie." 

"And pray why?" asked Madame. 

" In the first place, the difference of age 
makes him a most imsuitable companion 
for my brother." 

"That is exactly like you very young 
girls," said her aunt with severity. "Age! 
age ! it seems a crime in your eyes to be 
old." 

" Pardon me," answered her niece, " no 
one more respects respectable age than I do/' 

"What, may I ask, do you call respect- 
able age ?" 

" Oh ! oh ! " — she hesitated for a defini- 
tion which might not offend, " certainly not 
the General's." 

"Pray, Henriette, let me continue to 
think you a sensible girl. I am about to 
test whether you are so. Be seated a 
moment." 

Her niece seated herself trembling ; she 
foresaw what was coming. 

Her aunt eyed her scrutinizingly a mo- 

VOL. I. 
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ment. ^'I have had," she said, ^^a long 
conversation with Monsieur de la Valerie, 
apropos de vous; in short, he has laid his 
hand and fortune at your feet. I have given 
my consent.*' 

I guessed this/* answered Henriette; 
and my dear aunt,— -let me call you so 
this once, — ^pray, if you love me, never 
name the subject again." 

Do you really mean to say you refiise ?** 
I did so to-day, decidedly. I cannot 
even respect that man ; what were marriage 
without esteem ?" 

" This is too ridiculous,** cried her aunt, 
rising and pushing back her chair, and again 
reseating herself angrily, " I lose all pa- 
tience ; and may I ask your motive ?'* 

"Several, Madame, ma tante; the first 
is difference of age, an objection which I 
think extends to his intimacy with Henri. 
The young should mate with the young.'* 

It is enough to drive one mad, Hen- 
riette ! Here am I striving for your welfare, 
and you do all you can to injure the cause.** 

" I am most gratefid, believe me ; but, 
but — " 
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" But, but," re-echoed the other, angrily, 
" I do sincerely wish your father were here, 
and in his letter to Paula to-day, he — " 

"Did Paula hear firom my father to- 
day?" asked Henriette, in smprise. 

^^Yes; and he does not even speak of 
coming. It is a heavy responsibUity he 
has cast upon me." 

Henriette did not hear her aunt; she 
was thinking her £ather had never written 
to her ; and then she pondered on " dear 
little Paula's" considerate thoughtfiilness 
and feeling in concealing from her that she 
had received a letter. It was true ; Paula 
was beginning to read the world as it is, 
not as she had dreamed of it ; and as her 
ideas expanded, much as rf)e loved her 
father, she could not but blame his cold 
neglect of her brother and sister. 

"They shall never know of this letter 
from me," thought she ; and had that been 
her only duphcity it would have ranked 
amongst the virtues. But Paula was not 
possessed of that innate and beautiftd love 
of truth, that purest and brightest gem 
which was Henriette's greatest charm. 

02 
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Amelie liad detivered the letter, and it 
was immediatelj rpported by that ''trea* 
saie/' as the ComteBBe called her, and 
Paula then showed it to her aont. 

'^Feihapfly too^" said her aunt to Hen- 
riette^ after a silence^ '' you dislike lldcml 
Vesey also?** 

'^ Ohf no," answered her niec^ delighted 
to be able to please her conscientiously; ''I 
like his Lordship veiy much ; he is one for 
whose absence I am sorry." 

'^ Ah ! ha !" said the Aunt^ smiKng plea- 
santly, and tapping her cheek, which had 
slightly coloured. " Rnfin, some one pleases 
you, eh ? I certamly should prefer Milord, 
though he is English. He is a rich noble- 
man, and young enough to suit you." 

*^We do not always please those who 
please us/' answered Henriette, evasively, 
hopiDg to end the conversation, and rising at 
the same moment. 

^^ Ah, petite finette !'' cried Madame, 
"there, go and dress; Milord will return 
shortly, and pray don't forget to admire the 
charming bouquet he has left for you. 
Cest d*un€ galanterie Frangaise.^^ 
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•* Bouquet ? '' exclaimed Henriette, " I 
haye seen none.'* 

'^ No, no, but you will. Am^lie showed 
it to me. She's a treasure, that creature — 
just the person to be about young, mex- 
perienced girls/' 

Henriette said nothing, but thought very 
diflTerently, as she escaped to her room to 
dre^a for dkBer. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Lord Vesey thought little of a galanterie 
Frangaise when he left the bouquet for 
Henriette ; it was an emanation of pure 
feeling, which is of no nation or country. 

He had pondered much within himself 
whether he should write all he had been 
prevented from saying, and ask her counsel 
before leaving Paris. Something of the 
EngHshman's proverbial apathy whispered 
to him, " ^Twill be time enough when you 
return." 

Had he found Henriette at home that 
morning he would have sought her advice, 
but he thought it best not to write. ''Time 
enough," he argued. So he retiimed twice, 
but she was from home, and letters received 
that morning so alarmed him about his 
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father, that he left but a bouquet and a few 
lines with it, and unwillingly quitted Pari&. 
When Henriette entered her room, 
Am^lie met her smilingly, the flowers and 
note in her hand. The woman was aU 
obsequiousness; she already saw herself 
*'own maid" to a "Milady," that French 
soubrette^s dream of preferment. The 
bouquet was beautifully arranged ; in the 
centre a group of roses, surrounded by the 

The note said : 

" Allow me to make my adieux, through 
the medium of these flowers, to Mademoi- 
selle de Rouvray ; at the same time I 
deeply regret the haste which obliges me 
to leave many things imsaid. May the 
roses remind her of a conversation over the 
one she was embroidering yesterday, and 
the others will speak for themselves. 

"Vesbt." 

She looked at the pale blue, little flower ; 
it was aJready drooping. 

"Am61ie," she said, "Put these in a 
vase with spring water. Poor Uttle forgetr 
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jne-nots/* she added to herself " how firail 
ye are— like memory sometimes, I fear." 

"Won't Mademoiselle wear this beau- 
tiful bouquet ?" asked Am61ie. 

" No, it would be a pity. They are very 
pretty; they would soon wither in my hand 
without water." 

When a woman loves, she thinks of her 
lover and places the flowers near her heart; 
when she is indifferent, the flowers are her 
first care, and she preserves their frail 
existence in water. 

Madame la Comtesse had her evening's 
chez elle, but still there were a few, a very 
few, permitted at all times to rap at the 
porte cochere, well assured of admission. 
The (to the sisters) odious General was one 
pf the priyUeged. However, as he and 
Henri were inseparables, he usually had no 
one to inquire for, but entered with him, 
Henri had not dined at home, and his 
sisters were both in much trouble about 
his almost continual absence. "Where 
could he be ? What doing ? Alas ! there 
was no one to tell them! 

Dinner was scarcely concluded, and the 
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four ladies in the saloUf when he entered, 
with the ''toujours perdrix," as Paula had 
called him. 

" We/' cried the latter gentleman, salut- 
ing the assembled group gallantly; '^we 
are indeed fortunate! What, is there no 
ball? no opera? Nothing, in short, to call 
you ladies forth this evening?" 

" Nothing," answered la Comtesse, smil- 
ing. ''But come here, you terrible mail, 
and" tell me where you and mon neveu have 
been. Eh! Dieu, Henri!" she exclaimed, 
" quelle coiffiire ebouriflKe 1" 

All looked at Henri as she spoke. 

'' My dear son," said Madame de Rouv- 
ray, "do arrange your hair; you look 

wild." 

What have you been doing to yourself ?" 
asked his sisters. '' Are you mad ? look at 
your head!" 

In truth he looked almost deranged. We 
have before said that Henri had a habit of 
throwing back his hair; but now not a 
curl remained on the handsome though not 
very intellectual brow — ^it was the forehead 
of a kindly, loving diild, not of a man. 

03 
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The soft, silken^ golden hair was wildly 
thrown back^ as though its wei^t oppressed 
him. The eye was dilated and full of 
excitement: on the cheek was one red 
patch from the same oause^ excitementy and 
from wine. Generally temperate as a 
woman, he had been drowning some painful 
thought in the gkss. 

He rose as Im sisters and aunt spoke, 
and going to a mirror, brought bac^ with 
his hand the stray curls, which now again 
clustered round his face. A wild, reckless 
laugh burst from him as he did so; he 
seemed in a state abnost amounting to 
frenzy. 

"Tiens, tiens, tiens!" he cried, with a 
shocking mockery of mirth, "I do look 
mad. And yet,'' he added, after a moment, 
" I have had enough to sober me !'* This 
was uttered in a lower tone. 

Henriette had silently approached him. 
Laying her hand on his arm, she said, 
^' What, Henri?" 

He looked almost vacantly at her, then 
bursting into a gay laugh, whose tone went 
to the heart, he said, taking her face in 
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both his hands, "Why do you look so 
grave, Henriette ? Look joyous : I do — ^you 
should : we have only one heart between us, 
my sister, my twin ! TH^ens ! look as I 
look ; there, there," and he kissed her on 
both cheeks. There was something in his 
manner which made her heart ache, and 
tears filled her eyes. It was a large salon, 
and they were at the further end, away 
firom the others. 

"What are these in your eyes, Hen- 
riette? not* tears, surely? Enfant! there, 
— see, I have none. Look, how alike we 
are ; only you are sad, whilst I — — *^ 

He drew her with one arm before the 
mirror, and, forgetting himself, with the 
other hand again threw back his hair. He 
seemed oppressed, but more now with 
thought or trouble, than wine. 

Henriette's lip quivered ; a strange terror 
came over her. Drawing him gently on to 
a chair, she stood before him, and even 
though her hand trembled violently, she 
strove to soothe him into a more tranquil 
mood, arranging his wavy curls, aa she had 
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often before done, beneath her loying hancL 
He grew more collected, and as he looked 
up into the sweet fitce bendin^f over his. a 
Imge w« wrought in hiB Z. S.g^ 
sad — ^very sad; his countenance fell, and 
the cold dew stood on that &ce, now pale as 
ashes. 

" Henriette," he whispered, "don't, don't : 
it would be desecration ! promise me you 
will not." He was spealdng to his own 
thoughts. 

" What, Henri, dearest r 

" Oh, nothing — ^that is, promise me you 
wiU consent to no proposition made to 
you without consulting me. Won't you, 
darUng ?" 

^' Of whom, of what are you speaking ? 
What can you mean ?" 

" I scarcely know," he replied, now nearly 
sobered. " We will talk of this to-morrow." 

During this scene, the General had ap- 
peared in an agony of fear, yet he could 
not move to interrupt it. La Comtesse 
was conversing with him in a low tone ; 
promising all her means and appliances to 
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bring Henriette to their wishes, but men- 
tioning, as courteously as possible, her 
rejection. 

^' She fears a dissimilarity of tastes," she 
said, by way of palliative — ^not a word of 
age, and want of respect for him. He 
looked stem and vindictive, yet his words 
were all courtesy. 

"Oh, Madame la Comtesse," he ex- 
claimed; "by what right could I expect 
a divine creature like Mademoiselle de 
Rouvray to love or marry me ? Love and 
marriage are not quite identical, I confess : 
either way would have contented me. With 
the attention that I would have shown, 
one might, however, have followed the 
other." He glanced uneasily at the brother 
and sister. 

"You may depend upon my doing 
my—" 

" Let us break off for the present," he 
cried. " Madame, I feel assured of your 
kindness : on that I rely." " But more on 
myself," he mentally added, then continued 
aloud ; " It is a painM subject, let us drop 
it. 1 sincerely thank you." 
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He Toee as he spoke, to join the othera. 
At that moment Edgar was announced- 
La Comtesse could not refuse him admis- 
sioa in the ereiiing. His entrance changed 
the scene. Paula quitted her mother's side, 
(idiom she had heen endeavouring to initi- 
ate into the mysteries of a knitted purse), to 
meet him. Henri, gently waviog his sister 
aside, did the same ; and presently those 
four, 80 suited in age, were grouped toge- 
ther round the piano. Scnnehow Henri 
evidently did not se* the General, as he 
had lately been accustomed to do : he 
appeared rather to avoid him. How joyous 
his sister became as she observed this : she 
whispered her discovery to Paula, who at 
once opened the page of her music book, at 
a trio which only Henri and her sister 
could sing with her. However, Edgar 
would join in, and though possessing a 
good voice, singing was not one of his 
accomplishments; and more than once 
they paused to laugh at some error on his 
part. Henri seemed to have forgotten his 
cause of vexation, whatever it might be, in 
their joy, which reminded him of the past 
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happy time aides Ormes ; and his rational 
cheerftdness brought light to Heuadette's 
eye and gladness to her heart. 

Long and often she remembered the few 
homB of that happy evening, and the hopes 
which had arisen of his return to them, 
again their hghi^ltearted l^other ; for though 
pre^nt, thek Gexteral did not approach, but 
sat eonvermng wiih the two elder ladies by 
the fireside. 

Wa« it policy that withheld him? Wasitan 
indescribable feeling that his place was not 
amongst thatiimocent group linnooent-for 
although faulty, poor Henri's heart was 
good and pure. 

The clock on the mantel-piece struck the 
hour of departure for guests. 

"To-morrow, at twelve, Rue Jacob,*' whis- 
pered Edgar to Paula, pressing her hand. 

Madame de Rouvray had called Hen- 
ri*e'» atention U, L Sot . moM«.t. 
Turning, she beheld the Greneral in close 
conversation with her brother; but few 
words passed, and he, more hateful than 
ever, withdrew. Her heart trembled at the 
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cold, smister glance lie gave her, when 
wishing ^'good night." 

Henri looked sad again, but stooping, 
kissed his sister's cheeks. 

''And Maman?" asked Henriette. "I for- 
got/' he said ; then going up gaily, he em- 
braced his mother and aunt, but there was 
gloom visible under his assumed Uveliness. 

"One would fitncy I had a sad journey 
before me," he said, ''from these pathetic 
adieux. There — ^bon soir, every one," and 
quitted the salon. 

As Henriette followed to her room, she 
saw him enter his. 

" Henri !" she cried. 

He was absorbed in thought, and did not 
hear her. Entering, he closed, but did not 
shut the door — she paused a moment hesi- 
tating. 

" I will wait," she said to herself, " and 
when Am^lie is dismissed and all quiet, I 
will creep to his room ; I must see him, and 
know all." 

So saying, she entered her apartment. 
Am^lie was there awaiting her. She was 
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one of those who never forget their rdle de 
soubrette. As she undressed her mistress, 
it was a string of exclamations. 

" Oh ! the beautiful hair !" she exclaimed 
in affected rapture, as the golden shower 
feU below Henriette's waist, in waving love- 
liness. " Oh ! the exquisite neck, it is 
living marble ! and what an arm !" 

Then came the foot : it certainly was a 
,tiny thing, as she sHd it into a little velvet 
slipper, white and veined like marble. 

" Tenez ! Mademoiselle," she cried, " I 
lived with Madame la Duchesse de los 
Santos, the lovely Spaniard, whose foot was 
often moulded by sculptors, and it was large 
compared ^th yours." 

Henriette would fain have silenced her, 
but even for a woman whom she detested, 
she had consideration. She would fain not 
appear harsh or proud, so the other's tongue 
ran on. 

"Hush!" cried Henriette listeijing, "I 
thought I heard a step in the corridor. 
Look out, Amelie." 

She did so. " It is nothing," was the reply 
as she returned, "there is nothing there ; this 
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is a very old house ; the boards always creak 
at night/' 

Henriette, immersed in thought, took up 
the bouquet on her table, and inhaled the 
odour of the roses. A wish passed 
through her mind, as she did so, that Vesey 
were still in Paris. She felt she might 
need a Mend to advise her, and to him she 
would unhesitatingly have applied, for she 
had confidence in his sincerity. At length 
her toilette was completed for the night, 
and with unspeakable pleasure, she dismissed 
Am^Ue. 

listening to the receding footsteps of 
the soubrette, she hastily half dressed her- 
self, and putting on a large shawl over her 
dressing-gown, listened again for a few 
moments. Cautiously opening her door, she 
looked out — all was still. A pale night 
lamp burnt in the corridor: not a sound 
was there. 

" I will speak to him, and know all !" she 
resolved. "He must be saved. I feel 
some danger threatens him." 

Gently closing her door, she crept down 
the passage, and her light step gave no 
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echo ; arrived at Henri's door, she Hghtly 
tapped — there was no answer. Pushing it 
open, it was unlatched. She entered — ^the 
room was empty. Henri had evidently 
thrown himself dressed on the bed ; but 
now the place was vacant ! 

She almost staggered to her own apart- 
ment, and again the wakeM ear Hstened, 
and heard the heavy step retum^ — ^with day- 
light ! 
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CHAFTEK XIX. 

She rose unrefireshed from a feverish 
sleep. Wliat could be done? She was 
firmly resolved that all that could, should 
be effected. But how ? The hateM Am61ie 
was there, watching every turn in her 
anxious face, not with that look of interest 
which attachment wears, but with low 
servile curiosity. 

Her simple toilette completed, she decided 
on first consulting Manette : that fiiithfiil 
creature might advise her for the best. 

Am^lie detested the other waiting- 
woman, as it was perhaps natural that she 
should ; for the impure could not harmonize 
with that honest nature. Consequently, she 
looked most indignant, when she was desired 
to call Manette to her mistress's room ; still 
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more so when Henriette expressed a wish to 
be left alone with her nurse. 

The former related to her humble Mend, 
all the past, attached comparatively to so 
few days and hours, considering the antici- 
pated evil results. 

" Ma fiUe," answered Manelte, *' I think 
you are alarming yourself unnecessarily. 
What can be the motive of Monsieur le 
General ? I don't like his face ; I met bin) 
on the stairs with Monsieur Henri one day. 
But why lead him astray ?" 

"That's what I ask myself, Manette. 
Yet why is Henri so altered ? Why out 
till that hour in the morning ? I am 
wearied nearly to death with anxiety." 

''That is easily seen,'* answered the 
aflFectionate creature, caressing her ; *' but 
what good can that do ? Tenez, ma 
petite, I've always heard young men will be 
young men ; leave him for awhile." 

" I cannot ; I feel there is something 
wrong ; but how, or where, I know not.'' 

" You will not tell your Maman ?" 

*^0h no, it would fret and worry her. 
Ah! Manette, you have not, as I have, 
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seen all the General's influence over him, 
or you would feel as I do." 

"Tell me what you wish done^ mon 
en&nt, and pauTre Manette will do it. 
I wish — I'm sure I do, sincerely — that le 
Baron would come to Paris." 

" So do I, indeed ; but tis in vain hoping 
that. Meanwhile, all I can do will be to 
see Henri ; but I must do so at once, be- 
fore he leaves home. Gro to his room^ ma 
bonne, and tell him I must speak with him. 
I will then accompany you there." 

Manette quitted her mistress, and, in 
doing so, nearly fell over Am^lie, who was 
evidently listening. In a few moments, the 
former returned, her coimtenance express- 
ing much uneasiness. Not noticing Am6- 
Ue's presence, she exclaimed— 

" He is not there, mon enfent : the bed 
not slept in. He has changed his dress ; 
the room is in disorder — ^but he's gone.'* 

" Gone !" exclaimed Henriette. " Grone? 
and at this hour ?" 

"I could have told Mademoiselle that, had 
she asked me!*' said Am^lie, with a look 
of unmistakable exultation, "for Bastion 
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told me Monsieur de Eouvray came in. at 
daylight, and left again in about an hour, 
k cheval." 

"On horseback!" ejaculated his sister. 
" Where could he be going ? Go, Manette, 
go to Bastien, and the concierge. Make 
all inquiries." 

The other hastened to obey, while the 
agitated girl paced her room in agony. 

" I have thought there wa^ something 
strange in Monsieur Henri, for some days," 
observed Amelie, eyeing her mistress ; " he 
seldom comes home till daylight, and last 
night, just before Mademoiselle went to his 
door, after I left her room, I met Bastion, 
who told me Monsieur had gone out." 

Henriette paused suddenly in her walk, 
and stared at the soubrette : the everlast- 
ing smile distorted her face. 

Poor girl ! she felt how her actions were 
watched, but she would not condescend to 
notice it. Amelie looked disappointed, as 
her mistress turned proudly away, and 
opening her door, listened anxiously for 
Manette. 



+ 
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"Well?'* ahe cried, as the woman en- 
tered. 

'^ T5s aJl true, ma fille ; but there--don'fc 
fret and worry. Bastien said Mcmaiear 
Hemi remained but half an hour, and then 
went out in a different dress ; the ctmcierge 
says the same, and adds, that when Mon- 
sieur Henri entered, about five, he went 
round to the stables, and ordered his hora^ 
on which he left half-an-hour afterwards^ 
without his groom." 

"Thank you, Manette, thank you,** cried 
Henriette, in a voice of deep emotion. 
" Now, go to my mother ; but keep all 
from her," she whispered. " I must see my 
aunt." 

She moved to the door. 

" Had I not better announce Mademoi- 
selle ?" asked Amelie, hastily. 

I thank you, I will go direct, myself." 
But, Mademoiselle," urged the other, 
trying to stop her ; " Madame la Comtesse 
is probably asleep, and she does not like 
early unannounced visits." 

Henriette's calmness deceived her. 
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'^ Mademoiselle," she said, in a cold, 
haughty tone, using that appellation which 
seems so strange at first to English ears, 
from mistress to servant, yet which, ifi the 
manner of its delivery, implies immeasur- 
able superiority ; '^ permit me to judge for 
myself. I allow no servant to jdictate to 
me. You will be good enough to remain 
here till my return f and she left the room. 
Am^lie registered a vow of hatred and 
revenge. The truth is, sh^ had, early that 
morning, sought la Comtesse, ^^nd detailed 
the events of the night, not forgetting the 
visit the sister had paid to her brother's 
room. Interrupted by Fanchette's entrance, 
she had not time to implore secrecy, on the 
plea of discovering more, and she now 
dreaded Henriette's being made acquainted 
with these facts by her aunt. 

And so she was. Scarcely had she taken 
her seat beside her bed, when la Comtesse 
conmienced a severe lecture on the gross 
impropriety of young ladies running about 
passages, half-dressed, after midnight. Her 
niece knew whence the information had 
been derived. 

VOL. I. P 
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" I sought my brother, Madame," she 
answered quietly ; " it was my duty. For 
the future, — ^pardon me for disobeying your 
wishes — ^I shall do as my conscience dic- 
tates, openly, and spare Mademoiselle Am6- 
lie the trouble of being a spy on my 
actions." 

'' There never was a wretched woman so 
treated as I am!" almost whimpered la 
Comtesse. " No one obeys me ! I endea- 
vour to make matches for you which would 
render you the envy of all Paris, and you 
refuse them; I am bearded in my own 
hotel by a Monsieur Andriot's presence, — 
and now, because your brother, like all young 
men, will be a little gay, I am to be teased 
to death about it — ^my rest disturbed at this 
early hour — ^not ten o'clock ! And, permit 
mo- to say. Mademoiselle, that I consi- 
der your conduct as most indelicate in a 
young lady; prying after her brother, as 
you do." 

" But my dear Madame, pray — " 

^^ There, go," cried her aunt, indignantly, 
twisting round in bed, with her face to the 
wall ; ^' go, I want to sleep. I'm sure it's 
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enough to make one hideous, haggard, and 
old before one's time, to be so tormented. 
I never saw such behaviour." And, sitting 
up in the bed, she bestowed sundry hard 
blows on the unoffending piUow, Td then 
angrily dropped her head into the comfort- 
able hole she had made for it. 

Not another word could Henriette elicit 
from her ; so rising, with a sigh, she quitted 
the room. As she closed the door, she 
heard her aimt's half-smothered tones utter- 
ing, " C'est insupportable. Quelle jeune 
fiUe mal ^lev^e.'* 
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